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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
SESSION 1916-17. 

During the past year the Society for the Study of Inebriety has 
successfully carried on its regular work and has extended the 
scope of its service. The roll of the Society has been increased 
by the addition of 78 new names; of these 11 have been elected, 
as Members and 67 as Associates. At the quarterly meetings 
of the Society papers have been read initiating important 
discussions—“ Alcoholism and Social Service,” by the Rev. J. C. 
Pringle; “Some Aspects of the Drink Problem,” by Lord 
D’Abernon; " Alcohol and Antenatal Child Welfare,” by Dr. 
J. W. Ballantyne; and “ Alcoholism and Child Welfare in War 
Time,” by Sir John Kirk. At the July meeting the new Presi¬ 
dent, Sir William J. Collins, K.C.V.O., M.P., delivered a Presi¬ 
dential Address on “ War Measures against Inebriety.” 

The programme for the forthcoming season is already complete: 
On April 10, 1917, Dr. R. Murray Leslie opens a discussion on 
“ The Instruction of the Public in the Importance of the Pre¬ 
vention and Arrest of Alcoholism”; on July 10, Professor A. 
Stanley Kent deals with “ Fatigue and Alcohol ” ; on January 
8, 1918, Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones treats of “ Alcohol and 
Mental States ”; and on April 9, 1918, Dr. W. C. Sullivan 
discusses " Industrial Alcoholism.” 

It is hoped that it may be possible to arrange for the Seventh. 
Norman Kerr Lecture to be delivered on Tuesday, October 9, 
1917. Major W. McAdam Eccles, M.S., F.R.C.S., is the lecturer, 
and the subject is “ War and Alcohol.” 

Arrangements have also been made for visits to certain Insti¬ 
tutions engaged in the care and treatment of inebriates and the- 
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study of inebriety. Announcements regarding such visits will 
appear in the official journal. 

The British Journal of Inebriety, being the official organ 
of the Society, now enters on its fifteenth volume. During the 
past year it has contained all papers read at the Society’s 
meetings, together with other signed articles and numerous 
•communications dealing with inebriety and associated problems. 
Until recently it has been possible to maintain the journal at 
about its customary size, although no increase has been made in 
the merely nominal annual subscription of five shillings to the 
Society. Recently, however, war conditions have led to such 
increase in the cost of paper and expense of production that some 
diminution in the size of the journal has been rendered inevit- 
. able. It is hoped, however, that nothing will prevent the regular 
issue of the journal as heretofore. 

During these days of war it has become increasingly clear that 
the alcohol problem stands in the forefront of medico-sociological 
problems demanding solution. The scientific work of the Society 
throughout the past years since its foundation in 1884 has 
rendered inestimable service in making available reliable informa¬ 
tion and providing authoritative opinions regarding most aspects 
-of the so-called drink question. 

At no previous time in our national history has there been a 
.greater need for a recognition of scientific principles governing 
the initiation and maintenance of alcoholism, and a clear under¬ 
standing of rational measures for securing its prophylaxis and 
arrest. The Society has a great opportunity for extending its 
research work and undertaking new educational developments, 
and it is hoped that ways and means may be found whereby such 
may be made possible. 

Finally, the Council desire to secure, not only an increase in 
the numbers of those connected with the Society, but a substan¬ 
tial augmentation in financial resources, without which adequate 
maintenance of the endeavours of the Society is impossible. 
Amid the stress and strain of these unexampled days of service 
mid sacrifice the Council appeal for an increase of practical 
•sympathy and support. It should be clearly realized that even 
in days of peace the small annual subscription of five s hillin gs 
was barely sufficient to provide for the conduct of the work of 
:the Society, the expenses connected with the conduct of its 
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regular meetings, and the considerable outlay rendered necessary 
by the preparation, printing, and distribution of the official 
journal. In these days of unexampled difficulty the Council 
earnestly hope that where possible subscriptions may be volun¬ 
tarily raised in amount, and that each Member and Associate 
will make some donation to the Reserve Fund, on the meagre 
resources of which calls have had to be made during the past 
three years. It is believed that all interested in the welfare of 
the Society and the maintenance of its journal will render all 
possible support, and so loyally co-operate with the Council in 
continuing the work of the Society in fullest efficiency and 
effectiveness during these days of unrivalled opportunity and 
unprecedented need. 
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NOTICES. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having 
for its object the study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. Qualified medical practitioners are admitted as 
Members, and registered medical students and others interested in the 
work of the Society are eligible for election as Associates on payment of 
an annual subscription of not less than five shillings. 

Meetings are usually held in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, n, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on the second 
Tuesday in January, April, July, and October, at four o'clock. 

A Copy of the “ British Journal of Inebriety " is sent each quarter post 
free to every Member and Associate, and to all the leading Medical 
Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. 

. Application for Membership and Associatbship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety , to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
(Telephone: Mayfair, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude 
Taylor, 29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

^Covers for the “British Journal of Inebriety." —For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal , cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for is. 6d. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailli&re. 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Application for Reprints of Articles appearing in this “Journal" 
should be made to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SPECIAL RESERVE FUND. 

A Reserve Fund has been established by the Council with a view to further 
the work of the Society. The minimum annual subscription being 
a merely nominal one (5s., including copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety post free), it is earnestly hoped that, where possible, additional 
financial assistance may be rendered. 

Members and Associates, and all interested in the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 
29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor. 


THE SEVENTH NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURE. 

The Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship was founded to commemorate 
the life-work of the Founder of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
the late Dr. Norman Kerr, in regard to the scientific investigation of 
inebriety. The Seventh Norman Kerr Lecture will be delivered by 
Major W. McAdam Eccles, M.S., F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C. (T.) and, it is 
hoped, in the autumn of the present year. The subject will be “War 
and Alcohol," and the Lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides. 
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The following table indicates in convenient form the previous Norman > 
Kerr Memorial Lectures and Lecturers: 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Published in 
Journal. 

Oct 10, 1905. 

Professor T. D. 
Crothers, M.D. 

“The First Norman 
Kerr Memorial 
Lecture.” 

January, 1906. 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, M.D. 

“ Inebriety : Its 
Causation and 
Control.” 

January, 1908 

July 20,1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

“The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity.” 

October, 1909. 

Nov. 14,1911. 
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Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, LL.D., 
M.A., M.D.. C.M., 
F.R.C.P.E. 

" The Action of 
Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and 
the Heart ’' 

January, 1912 

Nov. 3, 1913. 

The late Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D., 
LL.D. 

"Some of the Psy¬ 
chological and 

Clinical Aspects 
of Alcohol." 

January, 1914 

Oct t2, 1915. 

Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., 
D.L., M.D., M.S., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S. 

" The Ethics and 
Law of Drug and 
Alcohol Addic¬ 
tion." 

January, 1916. 


FORTHCOMING MEETING. 

Ttusday, July io, 1917 (Aftemoon Muting, 4 p.m.). 

Professor A. F. Stanley Kent, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Bristol, will open a discussion on " Fatigue and Alcohol." 


SPECIAL VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS FOR 
INEBRIATES. 

The Council have accepted invitations from certain Institutions engaged in- 
the care and treatment of inebriates and the study of inebriety, for Members 
and Associates of the Society for the Study of Inebriety to visit these centres. 

Friday September 21, 1917 (AfUmoon Visit , 3.30 p.m.). 

The Committee of Management of the Norwood Sanatorium for Inebriates, 
The Mansion, Beckenham Park, Kent, invite Members and Associates to 
visit this establishment on Friday, September 21, 1917, at 3.30 p.m., when 
Dr. Francis Hare, the Medical Superintendent, will conduct visitors over the 
institution, and will explain methods of treatment and give an account of 
results. Visitors will make their own arrangements for reaching Beckenham. 
Members and Associates hoping to be present should communicate with . 
D.r. Francis Hare. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested,to informJhe-Hon. Secretary of .alteration 
of address or any other correction needed. 

The letter A. or M. before a name indicate* Associate or Member respectively. 

The following were duly, elected at the meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday, April io, 1917: . { 

A. Archibald, Sir William F. A., Durford Court, Peters field. 

A. Barnes, Harold H., St. Petrocks, Marine Drive, Llandudno. . > 

M. Bowers, Edwin F., M.D., 225, West End Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 
A. Chancellor, H. G., M.P., 15, Crescent Road, Hornsey, N. 

A. Cotts, W. W. Mitchell, Esq., 31, Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W. . 
A. D’Abernon, The Lord, K.C.M.G., Foley House, Portland Place. W. 1. 
■M. Doyle, Sir A. Conan, M.D., Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. ' 
A. Duke, W. H., M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 

A. Holland-Hibbert, The Hon. A., J.P., D.L., Munden, Watford, Herts. 

A. Hooper, Rev. George, 47, Grange Avenue, Leeds. • ■ 

A. Maclean, Rev. Norman, D.D., 5, Cluny Avenue, Edinburgh. [ 

A. Parr, Miss Olive Katharine, Venton House, Widecombe-in-the-Moor, 
near Ashburton, Devon. 

M. Rabagliati, A., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., i‘, St. Paul’s Road, Bradford, 
Yorks. , j 

A . Runciman, Sir Walter, Moor Buildings, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- on- 
Tyne. 

A. Runciman, Right Hon. Walter, M.P., 8, Barton Street, Westminster, 

s.w. 

A. Runciman, Mrs. Walter, 8, Barton Street, Westminster, S.W. 

A. Sanders, Charles J. O., Esq., Lyndhurst, 14, Northbrook Road, Lee, 
S.E. 13. 

A. Simpson, Sir James H., Bank of Liverpool, Liverpool. 

A. Spence, Benjamin H., Esq., 705, Lumsden Building, Yonge and Adelaide 
Streets, Toronto, Canada. 

A. Spender, J. A., Esq., Westminster Gazette Offices, Tudor House, Tudor 
Street, E.C. 4. 

M. Taplin, A. Betts, L.R.C.P.E., L.M., 76, Rodney Street, Liverpool. 

A. Voisin, Edward, Esq., Little Grove, Saint Lawrence, Jersey, Channel 
Islands. 

A. Wakefield, Colonel Sir Charles, Bt., Wakefield House, Cheapside, 
E.C. 2. 

A. Wales, George H., Esq., 19, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ^4. 

A . Weatherley, Mrs. Mabel, 26, Granville Gardens, Ealing Common, W. 5. 
A. Woods, Rev. E. S., M.A., 5, The Square, Royal Military College, 
Camberley. 


The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 
Council, on Tuesday, July 10, 1917: 

A. Bliss, Joseph, Esq., M.P., Bourbank Hill, Grange-over-Sands. 

A. Clee, John, Esq., 3, New Street, Birmingham. 

A. Evans, Miss Barbara R., 90, Eugenia Road, S.E. 16. 

M. Fothergill, Claud F., M.B., B.C., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Hensol, Chorley 
Wood, Herts. 

A. Giffen, T. B., Esq., 101, Deodar Road, Putney. 

A. Royden, Miss Maude, 45, Bow Lane, Poplar, E. 14. 

A. Simpson, The Rev. Canon J. G., D.D., M.A., 1, Amen Court, St. Paul's, 
E.C. 

A. Thompson, Owen, Esq., M.A., 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
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THE INSTRUCTION OF THE 
PUBLIC IN THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PREVENTION AND ARREST OF 
ALCOHOLISM* 

BY R. MURRAY LESLIE, 

M.A., B.SC., M.D.t 

Senior Physician, Prince of Wales's General Hospital, Chairman of the 
Women's Imperial Health Association, etc. 

AN enlightened public opinion is one of the greatest regenerative 
forces in modern civilized life, and it is, indeed, questionable if 
any real progress can be made in social reform without it. Even 
sodal legislation, however well devised it may be, loses a large 
measure of its potency if it is much in advance of public opinion, 
and it is now being recognized, that the education of the public 
should as far as possible precede legislative changes, so that 
these may be enacted, as it were, under the pressure of an 
enlightened public opinion. 

4 

THE TASK OF ENLIGHTENMENT. 

To-day we are concerned with the instruction of the public in 
regard to one of the most important of all social problems. The 
arousing of public opinion is generally a long, wearisome process, 
even in regard to questions in respect to which there are no 

* An address introductory to a discussion before the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety, on Tuesday, Aprit 10,1917, in the rooms of the Medical 
Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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divergent views, and when the importance of the issues is freely 
admitted by all sections of the community. One might instance 
the recent long-deferred awakening of the public conscience in 
regard to the great problem of the prevention and arrest of 
venereal disfeasfej Jtkej ravages of which had long been known to 
the*sqdial h&irtner^sts well as to the medical scientist. 

. Jq, the case oi alcoholism, the problem of enlightenment is one 
' *• <jf* jsp^qil ^dffcculCy*'.Warily because of the great diversity of 
* <5pini(5n* fn regard to the deteriorating effects of moderate 
quantities of alcohol, and largely because of the strongly 
entrenched forces of vested interests tending to nullify the 
effects of voluntary and legislative efforts to solve the problem. 

TEMPERANCE v. TOTAL ABSTINENCE PRINCIPLES. 

At this point it may be well to raise and so dismiss a question 
of controversial interest. Although it must be acknowledged 
that the present healthy trend of public thought as contrasted 
with that of the previous generation is largely the outcome of the 
magnificent propaganda work organized by temperance societies 
and leagues animated by total abstinence principles, it is at the 
same time strongly urged by many thoughtful students of social 
reform that the extreme views of the total abstainer have, on 
the whole, tended to retard the process of enlightenment of the 
general public in regard to alcoholism. Rightly or wrongly, 
extremists are apt to be regarded by “ the man in the street ” as 
cranks and faddists. There are groups of individuals who have 
adopted similar extreme views in regard to the necessity of total 
abstinence from tea, tobacco, animal food, and other articles 
commonly used by civilized man, with the result that vegetarians, 
anti-inoculationists, anti-vivisectionists, non-smokers and alcohol 
abstainers are apt to be classed together in the same category by 
a not inconsiderable section of the general public. Is it not 
the case that one man's total abstinence convictions are often 
regarded by his neighbour of equal social standing and educa¬ 
tion as merely harmless prejudices; and is there not, indeed, 
a similar divergence of opinion even among scientific men them¬ 
selves, as was evidenced by the keen controversy which took 
place in regard to Karl Pearson's memorandum on the racial 
effects of parental alcoholism ? The fact is that the alcohol 
question is regarded by different individuals from quite different 
points of view: a large section of the public is mainly and rightly 
concerned with the social aspects of the question; another and 
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smaller section with the equally important racial aspects; 
while the large majority of people regard the question almost 
solely from their own personal standpoint. Thus, the social 
reformer and the nurtural eugenist—if we may use such a 
phrase—in view of their intimate knowledge of the social and 
racial evils of alcoholism will tend to support total abstinence. 
The individualist, on the other hand, will tend to have more 
moderate views, and thus “the man in the street,” who is mainly 
an individualist with a love of liberty and a leaning towards 
personal gratification and relaxation, is unlikely to be attracted 
by the gospel of total abstinence. Doubtless, as the social sense 
develops in the community, and the interdependence of its 
component elements is more fully realized, we shall have fewer 
individualists, and men and women will more and more adopt 
an attitude consistent with the well-being of the people as a 
whole. Until, however, this altruistic sense has become more 
widely distributed—and the present war has done much towards 
its development—it will probably be wiser from a propaganda 
point of view not to press extreme views too strongly, and to 
respect the idiosyncrasies of the British public, which it is our 
desire to enlighten in regard to the evils of alcoholism. The 
“liberty of the subject” is now becoming the ideal of all 
democratic countries, and the British people has always prided 
itself upon its possession—they reserve even the liberty to strike 
in war time—and accordingly, in the case of the majority of 
inhabitants of a free country, there is a natural revolt against 
the idea of absolute prohibition, as being an attempt to interfere 
with that liberty. Liberty is the Briton’s greatest heritage and 
his greatest glory—freedom of conscience, freedom of thought, 
and freedom of action. It is the Germanic attempt to crush that 
liberty which has been the greatest motive power in Britain’s 
recent awakening. We may think that true liberty consists in 
the freedom to exercise self-control, but the public, as a whole, 
consider that they have the right to decide for themselves as to 
when and how this control is to be exercised, and that after all 
it is a matter of individual choice. However much some of us 
may be convinced of the value of total abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages, we should remember that it may not only be inadvis¬ 
able, but even fatal to the early realization of our most cherished 
desires, to endeavour to browbeat the general public into hold¬ 
ing precisely similar views. The social argument, that the 
strong should abstain for the sake of their weaker brethren, 
however admirable and praiseworthy in itself, is in some respects 
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fallacious, inasmuch as the inculcation and exercise of the faculty 
of self-control and self-discipline in presence of temptation to 
excessive indulgence in alcohol on the part of the majority 
of the population, may be of greater national importance than 
the saving of a certain number of its weaker members. BVen 
front a religious foint of view it may be recalled that the first 
recorded miracle in the New Testament was the turning of 
ttoter into wine, and one of the last recorded acts of the Founder 
of Christiatiity was the handing round of the cup in the Upper 
Chamber. 

From a propaganda point of view, the best results will 
probably be accomplished if national efforts and legislative 
measures are designed to counteract excessive indulgence in 
alcohol, while voluntary efforts may be allowed much greater 
elasticity, and may either be carried out on similar anti-intem- 
pentnce lines to those suggested for national efforts, with the 
view of supporting legislative action; or may be based, in excep¬ 
tional instances, on rigid total abstinence principles in the case 
of those societies and bodies, the members of which hold strong 
convictions that abstinence is essential to social and racial 
progress. Thus the late Sir Victor Horsley’s stern and steadfast 
condemnation of alcohol in any form or quantity, while it may 
have branded him as an extremist, has exercised enormous 
influence on account of his eminence as a scientific investigator 
of diseases and disorders of the nervous system. All these 
various methods have their legitimate application. Opposed 
views will be referred to later in dealing with the vexed question 
of the public-house; in regard to which “ Abolition versus 
Reform ” has already become one of the burning questions of 
the hour. 

With these preliminary remarks we now approach the subject 
matter of this paper, which is intended to deal with the methods 
of instructing the public in the importance of preventing and 
arresting alcoholism. Here again we are met at the outset with 
one of the numerous difficulties with which the whole question 
is beset—What do we mean by alcoholism? Some individuals, 
following the late Sir Victor Horsley, are of opinion that alcohol, 
even in the most minute quantities, is harmful to the physical 
and mental organism, while other eminent scientists maintain 
that the occasional taking of wines or even spirits is followed by 
no ill effects. In the propaganda methods to be referred to in 
this paper, we shall naturally not take up an extreme view on 
either side, but shall interpret “ Alcoholism ** as signifying 
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intemperance in the usual acceptance of the term, and implying 
excessive indulgence in alcohol. The essential thing is to adopt 
reasonable rather than extreme foundation principles, on which 
may be based a well-devised propaganda campaign acceptable to 
the general public. 

Before discussing the various special methods of instructing 
the public in regard to alcoholism, it will be well to determine 
which have been the most potent influences in the past, with the 
view of encouraging the same or similar agencies to strive for 
still better results in the future. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION ON THE 
PREVENTION AND ARREST OF ALCOHOLISM. 

Pride of place must, I think, be given to the influence on 
the public of the medical profession, which has been perhaps 
the most potent of all reforming agencies. A complete revolu¬ 
tion has occurred in the attitude of the modern doctor in regard 
to alcohol, as compared with that of his immediate prede¬ 
cessor of a generation back. This change of front, which now 
characterizes thousands of doctors, must directly or indirectly 
have influenced hundreds of thousands of their patients, includ¬ 
ing some of the most influential members of the community. 
The change of attitude is evidenced by the fact that not only has 
the wholesaler prescribing of alcohol in its various forms almost 
ceased, but the habitual use of alcohol by their patients is now 
actively discouraged by a large number of doctors and certainly 
by the majority of those of the younger school. The change of 
attitude may be ascribed to the following causes:—In the first 
place there is much more scientific teaching in our medical 
schools in regard to the pathological effects of alcoholism, while 
in the medical wards of our teaching hospitals clinical instruction 
is given in regard to the widespread influence of alcohol as a 
predisposing factor, both in the causation and the aggravation of 
disease. Not only are the gross lesions in the liver and kidneys, 
resulting from excessive indulgence, pointed out, but also the 
less marked though equally definite morbid effects of the 
habitual use of even moderate quantities of alcohol on the 
vascular and nervous systems, leading to premature physical and 
mental senility. The study of pathological lesions is now also 
correlated with microscopic and anatomical pictures and illustra¬ 
tions of the bloodvessels of the moderate drinker, and the brain 
of the insane inebriate, and this visualization of pathological 
conditions unconsciously exercises an important influence on 
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the fresh open mind of the young medical student, comparable 
indeed in its effects to the influence on the social worker of 
visualizing his personal experiences amongst reeling inebriates 
and hopeless alcoholic derelicts. The practical result has been 
that the type of fashionable doctor of a previous generation, 
who to some extent pandered to the weakness—alcoholic or 
otherwise—of his patients, is gradually being replaced by the 
honest, well-informed young practitioner with the courage of his 
convictions, and who does not hesitate to quietly but firmly 
warn his patients of the consequences of alcoholic indulgence. 
The modern physician is as much concerned with the prevention 
as with the cure of disease. The reform of the modern dining- 
table is largely to be attributed to his influence; temperance 
is now the fashion, and drunkenness a disgrace. A second 
important factor in the enlightenment of the medical profession 
is to be found in the precept and example of many of the most 
honoured leaders of the profession. One has only to mention 
such names as Sir Thomas Barlow, late President of the Royal 
College of Physicians; Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of London; the late Sir Victor Horsley; 
Sir William Collins, our President; Dr. Mary Scharlieb, our 
foremost woman doctor; and others too numerous to mention. 
Indeed the active participation in recent years by medical men 
and women in modern civic and social movements for the better¬ 
ment of the nation is one of the most striking signs of the times, 
and implies a recognition of the fact that the only possible 
method of preventing disease and ameliorating medico-social 
evils is for medical experts to investigate and deal with the 
underlying causal factors, of which alcoholism and syphilis are 
probably the most far-reaching, both in their immediate and 
ultimate effects. The r61e of the physician is as essential in one 
as in the other. The emergence of the modern doctor from 
the quiet retirement of the consulting room into the arena of 
public civic life in response to the public demand for that expert 
assistance and advice which he alone can give, is without doubt 
one of the most notable phenomena of recent years, and, further, 
one that is fraught with untold benefits to the community. This 
movement is in unison with the whole march of modern progress. 
In all walks of life it is now the expressed opinion of the expert 
which counts with the thinking public. Thus, to take a familiar 
illustration, it may be said with truth that it was mainly upon tbe 
medical evidence given before the Inter-Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Physical Deterioration (1904) that the conclusion was 
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based which placed alcoholism second only to urbanization as a 
cause of national deterioration. 

We are in cordial sympathy with Dr. T. N. Kelynack* when, 
in his preface to the recently published new edition of “The 
Drink Problem of To-day,” he states that the problem of 
alcoholism is essentially a medico-sociological one, and that it is 
the scientific spirit which is providing the motive power to 
present-day movements for the protection of society against the 
•evils of intemperance. 

It is, indeed, modern medical research, including experimental 
investigation, that provides the motive power in the educational 
campaign against alcoholism, and the experimental work of such 
men as Bertholet, Brouardel, Laitinen, Rivers, and others, are 
not only of intense scientific interest, but of enormous educa¬ 
tional value. Medico-sociological investigations are perhaps of 
even more direct educational importance, inasmuch as they 
make a more powerful appeal to the great heart of the public, 
by stimulating their human and social instincts. In this con¬ 
nection one might specially mention Dr. W. G. Sullivan’s t 
investigations in industrial alcoholism, with its accompanying 
inquiry into the social causes and effects of intemperance. Such 
inquiries throw a flood of light on the all-important question 
of the relation of alcoholism to national efficiency—an issue 
of paramount importance at this present crisis in our nation’s 
history. 

An instructive r6sum6 of the part played by the medical 
profession in scientific temperance education is given by 
Mr. John Turner Rae; in Chapter XIII. of “The Drink 
Problem of To-day,” to which work reference has already 
been made. A special article on the “Medical Temperance 
Movement” was also published in the National Temperance 
Quarterly X five years earlier. 

In the future there must be a still closer co-operation between 
the medical profession and educational and religious welfare 
agencies. It is to such co-operation that the beneficent trend of 
modern social legislation may be directly traced. We require 
more medical men of the calibre of our President, Sir William 
Collins, in the House of Commons to promote such legislation. 
When the foreshadowed creation of a Ministry of Public Health 

* The Drink Ptoblem of To-day. London: Methuen and Co., 1916. 

t Alcoholism, a Chapter in Social Pathology, by W. C. Sullivan, M.D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 1906. 

X National Temperance Quarterly, September, 1910, pp. 138-144. 
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is an accomplished fact, we may then have a greater accession to 
the ranks of medical members of Parliament. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

The close relationship existing between alcoholism and immor-^ 
ality and crime has been recognized from the earliest times, and 
accordingly religious bodies, almost without exception, have 
made anti-alcoholic propaganda work an integral part of their 
social welfare work. In Mohammedan countries total abstinence 
from alcohol is an essential part of the religion, and it is so laid 
down in the Koran. It was quite otherwise in the early days 
of Catholicism, more particularly in the medieval ages, when 
conviviality, rather than asceticism, characterized the monks of 
that period. In recent times all Christian sects and denomina¬ 
tions are animated by more or less similar temperance aims, 
largely as the result of a more widely diffused knowledge of the 
evils of alcoholism. Many of them have adopted the total 
abstinence attitude. Were one to single out any particular 
religious organizations which have been of special service in 
promoting temperance, and in instructing the public in the evils 
of alcoholism, one would particularly mention the grand work of 
the Salvation Army, the Church Army, and the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that in addition to their direct propaganda 
work, the Churches exercise their influence in a very special 
direction, the importance of which is apt to be overlooked. It is 
they who have inspired the spirit of Christian philanthropy, and 
many of the leaders in the anti-alcoholic movement owe their 
zeal in the cause of temperance to their own deep religious 
convictions. 

THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES AND 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The most active and energetic propaganda work in the anti- 
alcoholic crusade has undoubtedly been carried out by the 
temperance bodies. It is a matter for discussion whether these 
societies would not have exercised still greater influence had 
they actually preached temperance rather than total abstinence 
principles, inasmuch as there is a natural revolt, as already 
stated, against the idea of absolute prohibition. This is not to 
imply that the principal temperance societies in any way restrict 
their membership to total abstainers. For instance, the Church 
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of England Temperance Societies have no fewer than 37,000 
members who have not signed the pledge, i.e., about a third of 
the tdtal membership. The same Isolds good in regard to the 
Wesleyan Temperance Organization, and others. Some bodies, 
I understand, restrict their membership to total abstainers, and 
admit non-abstainers as adherents. It is doubtless true that the 
firm dogmatic attitude of the total abstainer, with its accompany¬ 
ing element of self-denial, makes a powerful appeal to a large 
section of the public. The ardent social reformer, who, with his 
ever-present knowledge of the social evils connected with alco¬ 
holism, proclaims the necessity of doing away with “the accursed 
poison ” altogether, arrests attention in a way that the lukewarm 
moderate reformer has hitherto been unable to accomplish. 
One might instance the very partial success of the late Lord 
Roberts’s “No Drinking between Meals”Movement, although 
theoretically and practically it had much to recommend it, 
inasmuch as it is the constant “pegging” and “tippling” at odd 
times that is the commonest, and at the same time, from the 
medical point of view, one of the worst forms of alcoholic 
excess. 

Although it has a somewhat cumbrous title, the society under 
whose auspices we are meeting to-day, viz., “ The Society for the 
Study of Inebriety,” has from the first adopted the right scientific 
attitude towards the subject, and makes no distinction between 
total abstainers and those who do not abstain. I purposely 
avoid the term “ moderate drinker,” as the expression has come 
to signify the man who habitually indulges in moderate quantities 
of alcoholic beverages. It has been through the agency of 
the various temperance societies, associations and leagues, that 
almost all the public conferences dealing with the question of 
alcoholism have been organized. Most of the public lectures 
and discussions have been held under their auspices, while they 
have been responsible for the great flood of temperance books, 
pamphlets, leaflets and posters. It would be impossible to over¬ 
estimate the beneficial effects which have accrued from their 
efforts, which have been largely responsible for the change of 
attitude in regard to the subject which now characterizes the 
general community; they have contributed in no small degree 
towards the enlightenment of modern public opinion. They 
have also been more actively energetic than any other individual 
agencies in promoting temperance legislation, owing to their 
being directly in touch with sympathetic influential men and 
women who can bring direct pressure to bear on parliamentary 
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representatives and legislators. It is, however, their active 
propaganda work amongst the classes, as well as the masses, that 
has proved their most valuable contribution to the alcoholism 
crusade, while their readiness to adopt new methods of educating 
and influencing the public is specially to be commended. To 
take one instance: the new poster campaign, to which allusion 
will be made presently, was to a great extent initiated by the 
Temperance Guilds and Societies. I know also, from personal 
observation, how useful the Temperance Breakfasts organized 
by the National Temperance League at the annual meetings of 
the British Medical Association have been in interesting and in 
enlightening members of the medical profession heretofore more 
or less indifferent to the subject. I can recall the profound 
impression made on some of my medical confreres by an address 
by Dr. Mary Scharlieb on one of these occasions, when she 
dealt with the effects of alcohol on maternity. We must pay a 
passing tribute to the numerous scientific discussions held under 
the auspices of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, where 
all aspects of the question—experimental, social, racial and 
national—have been treated by experts, and whose views, pub¬ 
lished in the official journal, have been an incentive to active 
propaganda work in various fields. The Norman Kerr lectures 
of Professor Laitinen and others are cases in point; in addition, 
we have had the national aspects dealt with by Lord D’Abernon 
(President of the Liquor Control Board), Sir Harry Johnston, 
and others; the social and industrial aspects by Sir John Kirk, 
Dr. W. C. Sullivan, and the Rev. J. C. Pringle; and the racial 
side by Major Darwin, Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, and Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby. Countless instances of the success of the propaganda 
work of temperance associations might be given, and the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the splendid self-sacrificing 
work which the secretaries of these societies give so unceasingly 
to the great cause to which they have devoted their lives. The 
“ Strength of Britain ” Movement will be referred to later when 
dealing with the effects of the war. 

INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL, PHILANTHROPIC, AND 
SOCIAL SOCIETIES. 

There are a whole group of social, philanthropic, and other 
organizations which, although not ostensibly concerned with the 
control of intemperance, yet directly or indirectly point out the 
evils of alcoholism and stimulate propaganda work in this 
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direction. One might instance such bodies as the Charity 
Organisation Society, the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene, the National Council for Combating Venereal Disease, 
the Eugenics Education Society, the British Institute of Social 
Service, the Sociological Society, and many others. The work 
of the Charity Organisation Society is so well known that it only 
needs passing mention. A large part of the investigations 
carried out by that society deals with intemperance in its various 
aspects, and the visitors both voluntary and salaried have 
numerous opportunities during their visits to the applicants’ 
homes of pointing out the evils of alcoholism. The Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene and the National Council for 
Combating Venereal Disease in their various conferences and 
addresses consistently emphasize the close association existing 
between alcoholism and vice, immorality and contagious disease. 
The lecturers appointed by the National Council to speak to our 
soldiers tell them how alcohol, to use Dr. Saleeby’s* words, 
“ lowers resistance to temptation, increases the risk of infection 
to contagious disease, aggravates the symptoms of the disease 
and complicates and prejudices the treatment.” Many prominent 
members of the Eugenics Education Society take up a strong 
anti-alcoholic attitude, believing alcohol to be a powerful racial 
poison. Other eugenists consider it to be an excellent “ weed 
killer,” and therefore of some eugenic value. Dr. J. W. 
Ballantyne, our greatest authority on ante-natal pathology, states 
positively as a result of patient investigation, that “ alcohol is 
a danger to ante-natal health and a menace to ante-natal 
life at every one of the stages of that existence, and through 
each of the progenitors,” and comes to the conclusion that 
“ every mother should refrain from alcohol, or if unable to 
refrain, should be protected from it during the time of her 
pregnancy for the sake not only of herself but of her developing 
embryo and growing foetus.” In a communication addressed to 
the British Journal of Inebriety , Major Leonard Darwin, President 
of the Eugenics Education Society, stated that he fully agreed 
with Dr. W. G. Sullivan in holding that any effect that alcohol 
may have in eliminating the unfit “ is negligible compared with 
its effects in debasing the offspring of the fit.” When these facts 
are more widely known, it can be readily understood that the 
rapidly developing science of Eugenics will eventually become 

* Saving the Future, by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., issued by the Onward 
Publishing Office, Manchester. 
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an important educating factor in promoting temperance. The 
two other societies named specially deal with the social aspects 
of the question. 

THB EDUCATION OF THE CHILD AND ADOLESCENT. 

This is the century of the child. It is rightly held by our 
deepest social thinkers and reformers that the most hopeful means 
of dealing, not only with alcoholism but with all social problems, 
is to commence education in the early formative period of life, 
when the physical and mental organism is in a plastic condition 
capable of receiving the impress of education and environment. 
It is during boyhood and girlhood that habits are formed which 
to a great extent persist throughout life, and this argument applies 
with special force to the subject under discussion. It would be 
to state a simple, incontrovertible fact were I to assert—as I do 
unhesitatingly—that the education of the child and adolescent is 
really the crux and solution of the whole problem. 

The question now arises—How is this education to be accom¬ 
plished ? It can be done best by a combination of voluntary and 
national effort. As regards voluntary agencies, by far the most 
important is that of judicious parental discipline, and the opinion 
is growing that it is the lack of such discipline in the home that 
is responsible for many of the social evils so prevalent amongst 
the young of both sexes at the present time. The woman move* 
ment is a great one and will, we believe, have correspondingly 
great consequences for good ; but if parental neglect in teaching 
discipline and self-control to her child is to be the price that the 
nation is to pay for the mother's independence and emancipation, 
it is an open question whether our country has gained much 
thereby. We refuse, however, to believe that this is to be the 
result, and hope that we are only passing through a transition 
period, and that later the true perspective of life will be restored 
to women, and the children will once again be carefully trained 
by their parents in habits of discipline and self-control. The 
Duty and Discipline Movement, by means of its leaflets and 
pamphlets and in other ways, has done much to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the public to the importance of this aspect of the subject. 
Parents should be encouraged to teach their children both by 
example and precept the value of temperance and, when they are 
older, the evils of intemperance. The Parents' Educational 
Union and the Mothers' Union have done valuable propaganda 
work in this connection. Whatever diverse views we may have 
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in regard to the taking of alcohol by adults, we are all unanimous 
that alcohol in any shape or form is absolutely unnecessary and 
in most cases harmful to the organism of the growing boy or girl. 
Alcohol indulgence is largely a habit and need never be alldwed 
(o become one. The diabolical habit still so prevalent amongst 
ignorant mothers of recommending to their daughters gin or 
other form of spirits for the relief of pain is responsible for 
untold mischief, and here again the salutary influence of the 
medical profession in endeavouring to stamp out this harmful 
practice is deserving of special mention. The beneficial educa¬ 
tive influence of the woman doctor in our girls’ schools and 
colleges cannot be over-estimated. 

Apart from parental influences there are numerous voluntary 
corporate bodies specially concerned with the welfare of the 
child and adolescent. One might specially mention the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Guides, the Boys’ Brigades and the National 
Society of Girls’ Clubs. The Boy Scouts Organization, of 
which I have the honour to be one of the honorary surgeons, is 
without doubt one of the most valuable national movements of 
recent years. Both Boy Scouts and Girl Guides become 
amenable to discipline and are made to cultivate habits of self- 
control. They are taught to appreciate the value of fitness and 
health, which follow in the wake of self-control. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell has recently dealt with the drink question in an 
article in the Headquarters Gazette entitled “ Our National 
Disgrace.” After careful consideration, he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that “ it would not be advisable for the Scout Movement to 
go in for total abstinence. While he agreed that an example of 
self-denial on the part of the Scoutmasters in war time would 
have its lesson for their boys, just as he himself had followed the 
Ring’s example as a matter of loyalty, it scarcely followed in his 
opinion that the boys also should take a pledge to refrain from 
what has not yet become a habit or even a temptation with them. 
The General added that in his opinion to repress desire by 
imposing a pledge was an artificial way of curing a failing, and 
that experience proved that it was far better to prevent the drink 
habit by the more natural and efficacious way of developing the 
youth’s character, so that his self-discipline, his conscience, and 
his moral tone combined to place him above, and proof against, 
the temptation.” As a war-time abstainer I endorse the Chief 
Scout's attitude. I feel convinced he would quite approve of his 
Scoutmasters talking to the older boys of the evils of alcoholism, 
and as such a custom becomes established the Boy Scout Move- 
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ment will become a valuable means of educating the growing 
youth of the country in the evils of indulgence. 

The work of Mrs. Arnold Glover and other prominent members 
of the National Society of Girls’ Clubs in actively inculcating 
temperance principles amongst young girls is deserving of all 
praise, and there are many other girls’ associations and societies 
with similar aims and objects. Reference has already been 
made to the work of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations amongst the youth of both sexes. The 
splendid work of the Y.M.C.A. amongst young soldiers in their 
canteens and recreation clubs, and that of the Y.W.C.A. in 
their special girls’ clubs and canteens, are movements of recog¬ 
nized national importance. 

We now come to national methods of educating the child and 
adolescent in regard to alcoholism. In his last Board of Educa¬ 
tion Report, Sir George Newman stated that school education 
should include specific instruction in hygiene and temperance. 
Sir John Kirk,* the well-known Director of the Shaftesbury 
Society and Ragged School Union, a society which has done so 
much for the poorer children of our country, quotes with strong 
approval the words of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London, who recently stated that “ instruction of the young in 
temperance as an integral part of their ordinary school teaching 
is the only power that is capable of coping with an evil that has 
existed for generations, and has intimately associated itself with 
every detail of our social life.” In 1905 the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, partly as an outcome of the report of the Inter-Depart¬ 
mental Committee on Physical Deterioration (1904) which 
advocated rational instruction of scholars in the laws of health, 
including information upon the effects of alcohol, published an 
“ Outline Scheme ” containing suggestions for the teaching of 
hygiene and temperance to scholars attending public elementary 
schools. In 1907 the subject of “ Hygiene and Physical 
Training ” was included in the “ Education Code,” and at last 
in 1909 a definite ** Syllabus of Lessons on Temperance for 
Scholars attending Public Elementary Schools” was published 
by the Education Board with a prefatory note by Sir Robert 
Morant setting forth the conditions under which the teaching 
should proceed. The use of the Syllabus is entirely optional, 
but Mr. John Turner Raet states that in 1915 some two-thirds 

* See British Journal of Inebriety, Vol. XIV., April, 1917. 

t See Vital Factor in Education , isiued by the National Temperance 
League, 1915. 
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of the local authorities in England and Wales were then using the 
Syllabus in one form or other. The Minister of Education in 
that year advised that influence should be brought to bear on 
local authorities to popularize the Syllabus in their schools. 
During the present war period, certain local authorities have 
appointed a fully qualified special teacher to regularly visit each 
school and point out the effect of alcoholism on national efficiency. 
As indicating the practical character of the teaching outlined in 
the Syllabus, it may be recalled that the first of the three sections 
dealing with the use and the abuse of foods concluded with an 
italicized paragraph stating that “ Children and young people 
ought never to take alcoholic beverages in any circumstances 
unless by a doctor’s express order.” The second section deals 
with the injurious effects brought about by the excessive drinking 
of alcohol, with regard to growth, resistance of the body to 
disease, physical strength, digestion, brain control, intelligence, 
general health and length of life. The third section, intended 
only for children over twelve years of age, refers to the evil con¬ 
sequences of intemperance to the individual, the home, and the 
State'. 

Sir Alfred Pearce Gould claims that if the facts about alcohol 
are taught to children they are accepted as simply as the multi¬ 
plication table; while if one attempts to impart these same facts 
to adults, they are regarded as matters upon which it is allowable 
to hold “ individual opinions.” We might add that if these 
school lessons were supplemented by still more explicit instruc¬ 
tion in 4 * Continuation Schools,” still further benefits would be 
obtained. In this connection, the influence of the School Doctor 
should also make itself felt, and the combination of the School 
Doctor with the Teacher of Hygiene ought to be an ideal one, in 
arranging how best to impart temperance and sex instruction in 
the schools to which they are attached. 

In the case of secondary schools, private schools, and colleges, 
the need is equally great. Here again the Headmaster or Head¬ 
mistress, the School Doctor, and the Teacher of Hygiene, can 
readily combine so as to grapple successfully with these important 
questions. The Board of Education Syllabus could be used as 
it stands, or could be modified to meet the individual require¬ 
ments of the various schools and colleges. 

The organization of anti-alcoholic instruction in our Univer¬ 
sities leaves much to be desired, although the personal influence 
of men like the late Professor Sir Alexander Simpson of Edinburgh 
and of Professor Sims Woodhead of Cambridge has been a great 
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stimulus in promoting temperance amongst students. Chairs of 
Sociology* should be founded, not only in our ancient Universities, 
but also in those more recently established in our great industrial 
centres. No one is adequately qualified to take part in political 
or social reform, or to be head of any industrial concern, who is 
ignorant of the subject of industrial alcoholism. 

INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN IN RBGARD TO ALCOHOLISM. 

The effect of alcoholism on womanhood is specially deplorable. 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb in her able exposition *on “ Alcoholism in 
Relation to Women and Children ” gives an excellent account of 
its main causes and effects, t She takes the rational view that 
the idea of making a nation of total abstainers is certainly not 
feasible even if it were really desirable, but adds that if the nation 
is to survive something must be done, and must be done at once, 
to save the women and the children of the land from intemper¬ 
ance and its dire effects. She is of opinion that the only hope 
lies in every effort being made to gradually form a healthy public 
opinion. The report of the Women’s Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Central Liquor Control Board proves the 
undoubted increase of excessive drinking amongst women, 
although this excess is mainly amongst those who drank before. 
The special report of the Mothers’ Union to the Board shows 
as the result of careful investigations in numerous centres all over 
the country that there is a real increase in drinking amongst 
women, with an accompanying neglect of the children and an 
increase of immorality. The Licensing Justices of Blackburn 
recently announced that, notwithstanding the Liquor Control 
Board’s order and the various appeals for restraint and economy, 
there has really been more drinking amongst women, particularly 
in the homes, although the convictions were fewer. They 
accordingly recommended that not only should there be further 
public-house restrictions, but that facilities for the consumption 
of liquor off the premises should be definitely curtailed, in order 
to check home drinking. 

Women, however, cannot be made sober by Act of Parliament, 

* As the result of the great increase of interest in the problems of soeial 
and industrial life, schools of social science and training have been estab¬ 
lished at the Universities of Glasgow, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liver¬ 
pool, Manchester, and London (London School of Economics), and a> 
similar school is in process of establishment at Edinburgh University. 

t See chapter in The Drink Problem of To-day, p. 128. Edited by Dr. T. N. 
Kelynaclc. London: Methuen and Co., 1916. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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although wise legislation is of the greatest value. If the closing 
of public-houses is merely to be followed by a great increase in 
home drinking, the nation might actually be worse off than it 
was before. My own observation and experience leads me to 
“believe that the habit of drinking “whiskies and sodas” or 
brandies and sodas ” is becoming increasingly prevalent 
amongst a certain section of society women. 

The crux of the whole question is no doubt to be found, as 
already stated, in the general relaxation of discipline and self* 
•control which is so noticeable amongst the girls and young 
women of to-day. The educational methods hitherto employed 
in instructing women seem quite inadequate to cope with the 
■evil, particularly at this time, when so many thousands of women 
have spare money to spend, and so many married women are 
free from domestic control. No more patriotic work could be 
carried out by the numerous women’s and girls’ organizations 
than to unite with the various women’s temperance societies in 
fostering a great propaganda movement to stem the evils of 
intemperance amongst the women of the country. Apart from 
legislative and municipal measures, voluntary efforts by women 
•doctors, district nurses, health visitors and midwives can do 
much by their personal influence in this direction. The effects 
of alcoholism on child welfare should be brought home to all 
young married women. Definite teaching on the subject might 
he given at the various schools for mothers and infant consulta¬ 
tions. The trained midwives could do much useful work during 
their visits to the homes of the poor, both before and after 
confinements, by using their authority to stamp out the wide¬ 
spread obnoxious custom of recommending stout for nursing 
mothers—a treatment which their “Sairey Gamp” predecessors 
almost invariably advocated. The Women’s Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Central Control Board recommend the provision 
of clubs and other places of recreation and instruction, both for 
women and girls. The numerous women’s war clubs, the 
Y. W.C. A. Girls' Clubs, and Women’s Canteens, to some extent 
fulfil this function, and have proved of great assistance by 
providing suitable counter-attractions. Cheerful society and 
wholesome recreation amid natural surroundings are most help¬ 
ful, as they afford an outlet for the superfluous energy of the girls 
amid the excitements and temptations of present-day life, and 
likewise provide an antidote to the loneliness of working girls, 
and more particularly of young wives whose husbands are now 
overseas, and far from home. At these centres tea, coffee and 
VOL. XV. 4 
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refreshments are provided, and indirectly these clubs afford 
many opportunities for encouraging temperance. The Women’s 
Temperance Societies and Leagues are doing valuable educative 
work, but their efforts are in great need of reinforcement by 
voluntary and national assistance on a scale commensurate with 
the magnitude of the problem, which if it is not speedily solved 
will constitute a most serious menace to the future of our race. 
There is an interesting and somewhat curious addendum to the 
report of the Women’s Advisory Committee of the Central 
Control Board, ** strongly deprecating any restrictions dealing 
specially with women on account of their inherent injustice,”’ 
notwithstanding the fact that the report of the Mothers’ Union, 
upon whose investigations the Advisory Committee’s conclu¬ 
sions were largely based, stated that amongst the remedies 
recommended were special restrictions for women, even to the 
extent in some cases of closing public-houses to women alto¬ 
gether. Surely, if the racial effects of alcoholism and immorality 
amongst girls and women are so much greater than in the case of 
men, young girls should be specially catered for and protected 
against temptations. Without attempting to controvert the 
“ inherent injustice ” argument, it might be well to emphasize, 
once more, the “ inherent differences’’between the sexes, which 
some of our foremost women leaders are showing a tendency to 
ignore, from praiseworthy motives of feminine esprit de corps . 
Mere quibbles about the equality of the sexes should not be 
allowed to interfere with prudent and judicious legislation for 
the welfare of girls, particularly in view of the fact that the 
welfare of the children, which after all is the nation’s first con¬ 
sideration, is so intimately bound up with women’s sobriety. 
We all want equality, but do not let us have absolute uniformity, 
which, in addition to being physiologically unscientific, implies 
waste of voluntary and legislative effort. Special legislative 
social and educational measures for women are as much indicated 
as is special voluntary welfare work; but let us insist that 
Government Departments realize the paramount importance of 
having the assistance of experienced women in drafting any 
special measures. The extension of the franchise to women 
will no doubt help in this direction. 

The most hopeful of all recent movements dealing with 
alcoholism and other social evils from the woman’s standpoint, 
even in its educative aspects, is undoubtedly the great extension 
which has taken place in recent years of Women’s Welfare 
Work. This movement has become firmly established, and since 
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it has now been dignified by official adoption and Government 
sanction, is making rapid strides. The Ministry of Munitions, 
now the largest employer of women labour in the land, has 
established a welfare department as being absolutely essential 
for efficient work. These welfare workers remove the incite¬ 
ments to alcoholism and other social evils by suggesting improve¬ 
ments in the conditions of employment, by initiating promising 
social work, by keeping in personal touch with the girl workers, 
}>y gaining their confidence, by helping them in the organization 
of clubs or classes, and being accessible in all matters requiring 
sympathy or advice. The many interesting problems in social 
psychology raised by the advent of welfare work are ably dealt 
with by Miss Proud in a recently published volume,* which is 
now recognized as the standard work on the subject. 

PUBLIC LECTURES, DISCUSSIONS AND CONFERENCES. 

Passing reference has already been made to the educational 
results of public scientific lectures and conferences, when deal¬ 
ing with the work of the temperance societies. There is not 
time to refer in detail to the various local and national con¬ 
ferences, Church Congresses and International Congresses, 
except to emphasize their stimulating effects in arousing public 
interest in the evils of alcoholism, although it must not be 
forgotten that the bulk of those persons who attend these 
conferences, and who read the published reports, already belong 
to the converted. We have not yet touched, however, on the 
enormous number of propaganda lectures and talks on intem¬ 
perance and its evils, given under the auspices of the churches, 
temperance societies, social organizations, etc., to audiences 
comprising all grades of the community, and including a varying 
proportion of those who are addicted to alcoholism. The exhibi¬ 
tion of lantern slides is invariably found to be of great instructive 
value. This is real propaganda work, and countless are the 
instances of arrested alcoholism which may be traced to such 
efforts, particularly when these lectures are followed up by 
private personal talks, according to the modus operandi of the 
Salvation Army, the Church Army, the West End Mission, and 
similar agencies. Granting the many good results that accrue 
from such efforts, the fact must be again emphasized that preven- 

* Welfare Work, by E. Dorothea Proud, B. A., Adel. With a foreword by 
the Right. Hon* D. Lloyd George, P.C., M.P. London: G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., 1916- Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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tion is better than arrest, and accordingly educative propaganda 
work amongst the young is of infinitely greater national import¬ 
ance. This subject, however, has already been discussed in the 
paragraphs dealing with children and adolescents. 

THE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

We need only refer in the briefest possible terms to the 
influence of books, pamphlets and other publications. Temper¬ 
ance books are in the main only read by those already interested 
jn the subject, but although thus only of indirect propaganda 
value, they are not on that account of small educative importance. 
It is self-evident, that in order that the public can be properly 
taught, the teachers must themselves first be instructed. Such 
recent works as Dr. W. G. Sullivan’s book on “ Alcoholism,” * 
“The Drink Problem of To-day,”t and “Human Derelicts” t 
deserve special mention. “ The Temperance Reformer’s Hand¬ 
book for 1917,”§ edited by George B. Wilson, B.A., is a most 
useful compendium of authoritative articles on all aspects of 
the drink question, besides being a useful volume of reference 
for information regarding temperance organizations and publi¬ 
cations. The various temperance journals serve a similar 
purpose, and provide temperance workers with the latest data. 
Leaflets and pamphlets serve quite a different purpose, and are 
of direct educative propaganda value if distributed judiciously. 
The Poster Campaign will be referred to later. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS IN THE ANTI-ALCOHOL 

MOVEMENT. 

As a nation we are justifiably proud of the British Press, 
the high standard and tone of which is unsurpassed, if indeed 
equalled, by any Press in the world. Our leading journals are 
always ready and willing to give prominence to all movements 
connected with the health and welfare of the community. This 

* Alcoholism. Dr. W. C. Sullivan. London : James Nisbet and Co., Ltd., 
1906 . 

t The Drink Problem of To-day . Edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack. London : 
Methuen and Co., 1916 . Price 7 s. 6d. net. 

X Human Derelicts. Edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack. London : C. H. 
Kelly, 1914 . Price 5 s. net. 

§ Alliance Year-Book and the Temperance Reformers Handbook for 1917 . 
Issued by the United Kingdom Alliance, 16 , Deansgate, Manchester. 
Price, Is* 6d- net. 
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perhaps has not been so notably the case in regard to religious, 
ethical and moral questions—no doubt owing to a natural reserve 
in avoiding more or less contentious matters. But once 
scientific inquiries and Royal Commissions had firmly estab¬ 
lished the close relation between alcoholism and national 
efficiency, and between venereal disease and public health, then 
the attitude of the Press to these questions became quite altered. 
Never in the history of our country has so much space been 
given to reports and discussions relating to these national 
problems, and to the causation of such conditions as feeble¬ 
mindedness and insanity. The publication of the statistics and 
recommendations of the Liquor Control Board, with editorial 
comments thereon, is now almost a daily feature of our morning 
papers. The weekly, monthly and quarterly journals also now 
devote considerable space to articles dealing with such questions 
as the relation of alcohol to food production, munition supplies 
and national efficiency. Before leaving the question of the Press, 
I should like to suggest that in regard to publicity we have much 
to learn from our American cousins. I am informed that every 
great American city has a Government official known as the 
** Director of Publicity," whose province it is to instruct the 
public, through the medium of the Press, in all matters pertain¬ 
ing to the health and welfare of the people. Thus Dr. Emerson, 
of New York (by the way a grandson of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
the writer), and who himself is Head Commissioner of Health 
for New York City, has as one of the principal officers of his 
staff a “ Director of Publicity,” who receives a salary of £1,200 
a year, and who is in daily attendance in his own special depart¬ 
ment. His duties are threefold: (a) to receive daily accredited 
representatives of the Press, so as to give them any information 
they may desire in regard to public health matters; ( b ) to prepare 
“ galley copy ” for the Press containing short precis relating to 
matters affecting public health, and indicating suggested measures 
of reform ; and ( c ) occasionally to design striking advertisements 
which are inserted in the leading journals, as it is found to be an 
actual economy to expend the nation’s money in order to give 
the people information regarding alcoholism, gaming houses, 
contagious diseases, and other special questions. The Publicity 
Departments have been of the greatest value in checking the 
spread of the recent serious epidemics of cerebro-spinal fever, 
poliomyelitis, and pneumonia in the United States. 

Dr. Emerson, who is greatly interested in the question of 
alcoholism, and has done splendid work in enlightening the 
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American public in regard to its evils, has done so largely through 
the instrumentality of his Director of Publicity. I would suggest 
that it would not only be a great economy of time and money, 
but also be of incalculable benefit to the community, if such 
Government Departments as the Local Government Board, the 
Liquor Control Board, and the Board of Education were each to 
appoint a competent Director of Publicity, whose services would 
always be available for representatives of the Press. Apart from 
the communications that are occasionally sent to the Press 
Bureaus, there is in this country no reliable source of information 
available at all times in regard to matters of public health and 
welfare, and Press representatives are more or less compelled to 
run round and interview lecturers and various other individuals, 
who may or may not be able to give them the facts they require, 
so as to enable them to satisfy the demands of an inquiring 
public. How much better it would be if accurate and authori¬ 
tative information could be at once obtained by visiting the 
appropriate Government Department and interviewing the 
Official Director of Publicity! The D.P. Department would 
soon become a recognized institution. 

As indicating the need of reliable information bureaus regarding 
health matters, I am informed that hardly a' day passes that the 
Director of the Institute of Hygiene is not interviewed in regard 
to various questions pertaining to public health, and I should 
think the same holds true in the case of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health, the Sanitary Institute, the National Health 
Society, the National Council, the National League for Physical 
Education, and similar bodies. The appointment of an official 
Director of Publicity would not in any way interfere with the 
public usefulness of these organizations, as information from these 
sources would often be required to supplement the facts and 
data obtained from the official Director of Publicity. 

THE EDUCATIONAL ROLE OF POSTERS, AND THE 
LESSENING OF ALCOHOLISM. 

One of the most noteworthy, and in some respects most 
successful, of modern propaganda methods has been the issue of 
public posters drawing attention to striking facts and figures in 
relation to the evils of alcoholism.* The advertisement posters in 

* The prices of posters vary from Id. to 3d. for a single copy, while the 
customary reductions are made if 12, SO, 100 or more copies are ordered. 
An illustrated price list may be obtained on application to the Band of 
Hope and Temperance Union, Onward Publishing Office, Ltd., 207, Deans- 
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our railway stations and other public places constitute the 
National Gallery of “ the man in the street.” We all of us study 
the posters now while waiting for our trains, and as we pass by 
the large London hoardings. Artists are paid large sums for 
■clever, original, artistic posters, so as to catch the eye and 
awaken interest. Recruiting posters, some of which have been 
most skilfully designed and executed, have played a large part 
in summoning our young men to volunteer for the defence of 
their country, while more recently similar posters, many of them 
of gigantic size, have been employed with great success to 
advocate economy, to attract subscribers to the War Loan, and 
to solicit volunteers for National Service. 

The Irish Temperance League have employed propaganda 
posters under the superintendence of Mr. Newsom, of Cork, 
since 1890, and the Friends’ Temperance Union since 1892. 

To Paris belongs the credit of being the first city in Europe to 
■exhibit official public posters drawing the attention of the citizens 
to the evils of alcoholic indulgence. In 1902 a poster was pre¬ 
pared of large dimensions under the title, “ The Dangers of 
Alcoholism,” and signed by two of the principal medical authori¬ 
ties in France, viz.. Professor Debove, Dean of the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine, and Dr. Faisans, Physician to the Hdtel de Dieu, 
and exhibited in public places all over Paris. (Translated copy 
of Paris poster exhibited.) 

In 1906 there was a great municipal poster campaign * started in 
England, possibly inspired by the success of the Paris poster. 
The first British poster was prepared in the Borough of Camber¬ 
well in 1905 under the title of “Physical Deterioration and 
Alcoholism,” and was exhibited in Camberwell, Woolwich and 
Newbury. Partly owing to the energy and organizing ability of 
Mr. Thomas Fidler of Newbury, more than 100 cities and 
boroughs with a total population exceeding 12,000,000 issued 
similar posters in 1906-07, with apparently remarkable beneficial 

gate, Manchester. Original posters similar to those shown to-day may be 
■obtained from the National Temperance League, 34, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. ; the Church of England Temperance Society, 50, Marshals 
Street, Westminster, S.W.; the Friends' Temperance Union, 15, Devon* 
-shire Street, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.; British Temperance League, 29, 
Union Street, Sheffield ; Messrs. Petty and Sons, The Whitehall Printeries, 
Leeds ; and the War Savings Committee, Salisbury House, London, E.C. 

* For information regarding the Municipal Poster Campaign the speaker 
is indebted to Mr. J. T. Rae, Secretary of The National Temperance 
League, 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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results. The famous Camberwell poster was soon followed up 
by another under the title “ Alcohol—a Poison,” which exhibited 
a brief address by Sir Frederick Treves. (Copies of the Camber¬ 
well poster and Sir Frederick Treves poster exhibited.) Appre¬ 
ciative testimonials regarding the success of these municipal 
posters were received from the various Mayors and Medical 
Officers of Health. Alderman Broadbent, the well-known 
Mayor of Huddersfield whose splendid pioneer work on infant 
mortality is so well known, wrote congratulating Mr. Fidler and 
stated that the Camberwell poster was one of the best publica¬ 
tions in brief against alcoholism. The Medical Officer of Health 
for Preston, a town of 115,000 inhabitants, wrote that the Health 
Committee was so impressed with the value of the posters that 
they placarded and replacarded the town with them, issued 
smaller ones to all places of worship and factories and affixed 
small framed posters in the common lodging houses, and also 
distributed a leaflet in every house in the town. In the city of 
Hull with its 260,000 inhabitants, prizes were offered in the 
schools by prominent citizens for the best essays on the 
“ Physical Deterioration ” poster, with the view of impressing 
Upon the minds of the boys and girls the facts regarding the 
injurious effects of alcohol. Curiously enough, after some twelve 
months had elapsed this municipal poster campaign suddenly 
ceased—for what reasons and through what influences it is 
difficult to guess, as there appeared to be nothing to indicate any 
lack of success or that the novelty had worn off. During the 
past few years, however, and more particularly since the 
commencement of the war, the various temperance leagues and 
societies have once more published and issued for exhibition 
numerous striking posters of varying sizes. (Selection exhibited). 
During the war perhaps the most effective posters have been those 
giving the opinions of celebrated admirals and generals, and of 
eminent judges, doctors, and politicians. Other posters contain 
extracts from reports of Royal Commissions; while a large 
number draw striking comparisons between the sums spent on 
alcohol and those spent on food, munitions, dreadnoughts, 
submarines, and general Army and Navy equipment. Some of 
the posters are illustrated by portraits of popular generals and 
admirals and other celebrities. Special reference might be made 
to the beautiful “ Motherhood Poster ” published by the Women’s 
Total Abstinence Union, which draws attention to the evil effects 
of alcohol on the nursing mother. The figures represent a 
replica of the “ Motherhood ” statuary group on the Queen 
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Victoria Memorial. This poster is now hung up in many of the 
** Schools for Mothers ” in the metropolis and elsewhere. The 
War Savings Committee have recently in connection with their 
economy campaign issued posters dealing with the question of 
alcohol from the national economy standpoint. They call 
attention to the amount of money wasted in drink, which might 
otherwise have been available for profitable investment in the 
War Loan. 

Mr. Harvey Theobald, the Secretary of the Friends' Temper¬ 
ance League, speaking of the success of temperance posters, 
states that he has records of actual cases in which posters have 
produced an entire change of habit in regard to liquor. He cites 
one case of a man who was a complete wastrel, but who was so 
struck with a statement in a poster referring to alcohol as a brain 
poison that he signed the pledge, became a changed man and 
went to Canada to commence a new life under new conditions. 
He also cites the case of a publican’s son, who begged that the 
“ Black Spot ” poster might be taken down, because he had not 
been able to sleep for nights for thinking of the black spot. Mr. 
Theobald has recently evolved the excellent idea of making 
slides representing well-known posters to illustrate his lectures, 
and he states that several other temperance workers have assured 
him from personal experience of their great value when used in 
this manner. Recently there has been a successful poster 
campaign in Melbourne and other parts of Australia. 


THE AIMS AND VALUB OF ANTI-ALCOHOL EXHIBITIONS. 

Public exhibitions on a large scale have been but little used 
in this country as a means of educating the public. Useful 
exhibitions have been held on the Continent, and exhibits have 
been sent from England to Holland, Italy, Belgium, and Russia 
from the Friends’ Temperance League. Some little time ago 
Mr. W. R. Wigham, of the Irish Society for the Suppression 
of Intemperance, organized an excellent Temperance exhibit for 
one of the Dublin exhibitions. It is proposed to have a large 
Mothercraft and Child Welfare Exhibition during “Baby Week,” 
which has been fixed to take place from July 1 to July 7, under 
the presidency of the Prime Minister, and the chairmanship of 
the President of the Local Government Board, with a view of 
instructing the public in regard to the effects of parental alco¬ 
holism on the child; the Committee of Baby Week has invited 
the National Temperance League and the National British 
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Women’s Temperance Association to co-operate’in organizing a 
temperance section in the Baby Week Exhibition, and, inasmuch 
as it is expected that the Metropolitan Child Welfare Exhibition 
will be duplicated in most of our principal cities and towns, 
these temperance sections may have considerable educational 
value. 

Cinematograph Exhibitions can also be utilized as’an educa¬ 
tional means of instructing the public in regard to the effects of 
alcoholism. Some years ago the Women’s Imperial Health Asso¬ 
ciation, in co-operation with the National Health Association of 
Ireland, brought out a cinematograph playlet called “The White 
Demon,” one or two scenes in which depicted the relation of 
alcohol to poverty and consumption. This interesting film was 
exhibited for propaganda purposes in various parts of England 
and Ireland. I understand that cinematograph films - have 
recently been prepared, and will shortly be available, showing 
the action of alcohol on the heart and on the blood, while 
another series of coloured slides will depict some of Bertholet’s 
experiments on the effect of alcohol on the growing embryo. It 
is hoped that these cinematograph and lantern exhibitions may 
prove a novel and effective method of instruction. 

EDUCATIVE EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION DURING WAR. 

Prohibition versus State control is one of the burning questions 
of the hour for temperance reformers.* Stimulated by the mag¬ 
nificent and heroic example of Russia in prohibiting vodka, and 
of France in prohibiting absinthe, the war prohibitionists in 
this country are daily increasing in numbers. The “ Strength of 
Britain ” Movement, of which Dr. Saleeby has been the animat- 

* The stringent prohibition regulations, the adoption of which by Russia 
startled the world at the commencement of the war, have been considerably 
modified since the abdication of Czar Nicholas and the establishment of a 
democratic government. 

In April, 1917, the Russian Provisional Government issued the following 
regulations modifying the rules governing the sale of alcoholic drinks: 
“ The sale of alcoholic drinks containing a percentage in excess of li degrees 
of alcohol is prohibited throughout Russia. The export to foreign countries 
of grape wines of every kind is permitted regardless of their percentage of 
alcohol. In wine-growing districts the sale of natural wines produced 
locally, and not containing a percentage of alcohol in excess of 12 degrees, 
is permitted. Outside these wine-growing districts the sale of these wines 
is only permitted in towns. Their sale, however, may be prohibited by the 
municipalities.” 
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ing spirit, has helped to convince not only temperance reformers, 
but also a large body of outside public opinion that the daily 
expenditure of half a million pounds sterling on intoxicating 
liquors is a grave national menace. The Central Campaign 
Committee * has received reports from all parts of the country 
in support of a memorial to the Government in favour of pro¬ 
hibition during the war and for six months afterwards, during 
the period of demobilization. The memorial urged His Majesty’s 
Government to prohibit the manufacture, import, export and 
common sale of intoxicating liquors during this period. At a 
recent Queen’s Hall Meeting organized by the Central Campaign 
Committee 3,000 war-time prohibitionists assembled to demon¬ 
strate to the Government and the public the urgency of the 
matter, and the proceedings received wide publicity in the 
public press. Lord Channing sent a special message to the 
meeting regretting that the whole Cabinet had not instantly 
followed the example of the Ring and Lord Kitchener, and 
insisted on total prohibition in 1914, which, if done, might have 
altered history. Archdeacon Lloyd, of Canada, announced at 
the meeting that that great Overseas Dominion had adopted 
provincial prohibition, and wanted total prohibition for the 
Dominion as soon as possible. Finally a resolution was adopted 
calling the attention of the Government to the grave danger 
arising from the continued manufacture and sale of alcohol, to 
the destruction of food for such purposes, to the waste of tonnage, 
and to the unparalleled expenditure on drink; the resolution 
welcomed the Prime Minister’s assurance that stopping drink is 
one of the most effective means of winning the war; and finally 
demanded entire prohibition for the period of the war. There is 
no doubt that if it had been possible to adopt these prohibitive 
recommendations in Great Britain during the war the educative 
effect on the country would be stupendous. In Russia the 
Finance Minister was able to state that, as the result of the 
prohibition of vodka, industrial productivity had increased, 
convictions for drunkenness had enormously diminished, the 
home life had become more beautiful and secure, women had 
gained in happiness, and new springs of health had been created. 
Who can doubt that similar beneficial results would be recorded 
in our own country? It is safe to say that Britain, once 
accustomed to habits of temperance conditions, would never 

* The Central Campaign Committee has its offices at 11, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
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return to the present state of affairs, which is unworthy of a 
great and enlightened empire. 

The Government's attitude towards the drink question, and 
the practical difficulties involved, were clearly explained by the 
Prime Minister as recently as April 5 last, in replying to 
an important and representative deputation of temperance 
reformers. In face of the fact that practically every Trade 
Congress and Trade Council in the United Kingdom, and nearly 
every trade organization, had declared against prohibition and 
had gone for State purchase, it would be madness in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s opinion for any Prime Minister, in the middle of a war, 
to put forward a proposal in direct defiance of practically the 
whole of organized labour in the country. If they are to win, 
the working classes must be with them. What was wanted was 
“ the strong hand of the State ” to be there, instead of a power¬ 
ful interest which had already beaten them in the past. While 
urging the temperance reformers to take into account the opinion 
of labour leaders, Mr. Lloyd George asked if its advocates were 
quite certain that prohibition would improve matters. Let them 
come, he said, to a judicial conclusion, and not let the dispute 
ripen into dogma. He regretted that in 1915, when there was a 
reasonable opportunity of solving the problem by something like 
general agreement, it was some temperance representatives who 
had prevented it. Mr. Lloyd George warned the deputation 
that if nothing were done, now to acquire complete and absolute 
control over the trade, he feared that when demobilization came 
there would be an irresistible demand to put the trade back 
practically where it was before, and this would be a national 
disaster. The Prime Minister said it was possible to obtain 
prohibition through purchase. What was wanted was the best 
method of obtaining the sobriety of the people. 

In my opinion it would be well if the extremists would follow 
the Prime Minister’s advice and also the lead of Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, who, speaking as a life-abstainer and prohibitionist, 
advocated State purchase, on the ground that until the personal 
financial interest was got rid of substantial progress was im¬ 
possible. At present the Strength of Britain Movement is un¬ 
willing to accept State purchase if followed by Local Option. 

THE REFORM OF THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

As it seems likely that State purchase and State control rather 
than prohibition is to be the Government solution of the alcohol 
problem, it is of the utmost practical importance for the public— 
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prohibitionists and non-prohibitionists alike—to make a careful 
study of the educative aspects involved in State control. If the 
prohibitionists cannot have the best, let them make the best of 
the second best. As at present constituted, the vast majority 
of public-houses and beer-houses in this country exist for the 
sale of drink and drink only. They are almost entirely owned 
or controlled by brewers, whose only interest in them is to 
maintain them as an outlet for the sale of the output of their 
breweries. The British public-house, then, is nothing more nor 
less than a drinking shop, and is a disgrace to the country. To 
close all public-houses would certainly be reactionary, but would 
it be necessarily progressive ? It might quite well be a case of 
“out of the frying pan into the fire,” as there would almost 
certainly be a great increase in secret drinking at home, which 
would remain almost undiscovered owing to the absence of drink 
convictions in the streets. Indeed, the greatest evil of the 
present day is the increase of secret drinking amongst 
women, which, while filling the pockets of grocers and wine- 
merchants, tends to increase the tendency to dipsomania. Further, 
it must be remembered, as Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P., 
points out, that some places for resort and social intercourse are 
practically a necessity—places where anybody may, without 
formality, turn in and spend some leisure time, hear the news 
and meet congenial companions, and he adds that it is most 
unfortunate that this natural phase of our social life should be so 
closely associated with the consumption of alcohol. A well- 
known prohibitionist—the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of the Free Church 
Council—also advocates that public-houses shall be made places 
of public resort, refreshment and victualling apart from alcohol. 

On the Continent we have the cafe system, characterized by 
pleasant surroundings, where a person, instead of slinking 
in at a side door of a public-house to obtain alcoholic liquor, 
resorts naturally seeking rest, refreshment and recreation in 
company with friends, neighbours and social compeers. A 
man takes his wife and often his family to a cafe, where he may 
have his glass of beer, while they have their coffee or chocolate. 
The fact that everybody is sitting there in the open acts as a 
natural check to over-indulgence, and it is extremely rare to 
meet anyone who exceeds. Paris alone has over 30,000 licensed 
places where liquor is sold, and yet one rarely sees a drunken 
person. This is no doubt partly due to the fact that the principal 
drinks are mainly wines and light beers, very little spirits being 
consumed: but in large measure it is due to the open character 
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of the drinking, which encourages self-respect in the presence of 
one’s employers, friends and neighbours. In large cities like 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris and Vienna there are some most 
luxurious cafes. In the Austrian capital there are many 
beautiful arcade cafes, resembling winter gardens, where there 
is a plentiful supply of light refreshments, and where three out 
of every four frequenters drink the well-known “cafe melange” 
(coffee and whipped cream), with its accompanying large glass 
of pure sparkling water. Before the war, I personally used 
sometimes to call at the Vienna Cafe in Oxford Street for a cup 
of their excellent “cafe melange.” In the better-class cafes 
excellent orchestral music is provided, thus affording wholesome 
amusement and recreation; and last and most important of all, 
in all the cafes there is abundant floor space, so that customers 
are encouraged to sit down and to partake of whatever beverage— 
alcoholic or non-alcoholic—they may prefer. In summer many 
of the tables are placed out of doors, thus enabling customers to 
sit out in the open air, instead of being confined to a close stuffy 
atmosphere. With the Continental example before us, why is it 
that in this country we have stuck so long to our present dis¬ 
graceful public-house system? The criticisms in regard to our 
supposed unsuitable climate and narrow pavements are really 
valueless. The average temperature in London is similar to that 
of Paris, and all difficulties maybe readily met by instituting simple 
internal and external structural alterations, including the provi¬ 
sion of awnings or verandahs. The true explanation of the British 
public-house is to be found in our absurd licensing laws, which 
must be radically altered before any real progress can be made. 
It is not perhaps generally known that it is not the accommoda¬ 
tion in a public-house, but the amount of floor space that is 
licensed, and this absurd restriction renders it quite impossible 
under the existing licensing laws to extend the floor space 
sufficiently to allow of adequate sitting accommodation. The 
result is that even in the most palatial public-houses there is 
a minimum floor space in front of the bar. Everything but 
drinking is discouraged, and if a customer shows signs of not 
desiring to refill his glass, he is gradually given to understand 
that his room is better than his company. It would surely be 
much better in every way for the British public-house to be 
modelled somewhat on the lines of the Continental cafe. In 
view of to-day’s discussion. Lord D’Abernon, the President of 
the Liquor Control Board, has kindly furnished me with the 
following notes, which put the facts in regard to accommodation 
for drinking clearly and concisely: 
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“One of the main reasons why proper amenities for 
refreshment houses have not been more developed is that 
a far larger trade can be done on a smaller floor space in 
alcohol than anything else. The tea or coffee drinker, the 
solid food consumer, requires sitting accommodation, attend¬ 
ance, and a large amount of floor space. The consumer of 
alcohol, on the other hand, stands in front of a bar, is 
crowded and is cleared off the premises unless he goes on 
drinking. This large difference in favour of the alcohol 
trade is accentuated by absurd licensing regulations, under 
which the cost of any extension of premises is considerably 
increased. The direct effect of heavy licensing duties is that 
they deter publicans and others from giving their customers 
enough space to take either tea or solid food. These con¬ 
siderations explain why publicans develop the alcohol and 
practically decline to develop any other trade, although the 
percentage of profit on a given turn-over is much larger 
in the case of tea than it is in the case of alcohol.” 

When once the public-houses realize—what such firms as 
Messrs. Lyons, the Aerated Bread Company, and similar light 
refreshment firms have long since realized—that the providing 
of suitable accommodation is a business proposition, we may then 
begin to make real progress. 

The Central Control Board’s scheme of Government control 
of licences affords a splendid opportunity for remodelling public- 
houses on the caffe principle. Public-house managers will then 
be encouraged to push the sale of food and non-intoxicants. A 
step in the direction of providing caffes has already been 
made with the Gretna Tavern and Coffee House in Lowther 
Street, Carlisle, and in the Greyhound Public-House, Enfield, 
which have been modified to meet the requirements of Govern¬ 
ment employees and munition workers. The Government has 
not yet come to any definite decision as to the State purchase of 
the liquor trade, although the report of a special Committee, 
consisting of representatives of the Control Board and of the 
brewing and distilling interests, recommends taking over the 
liquor traffic by the State as far as England, Wales and Ireland 
are concerned. 

The reform of the public-house would help to check excessive 
drinking in the home, which has already been referred to as so 
disastrous to womanhood. The mere decrease in convictions 
does not necessarily prove a decline in drinking amongst women. 
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It is stated that there is increasing activity in the jug and bottle 
department of public-houses, with, of course, a corresponding 
reduction in bar sales. It has been stated that anyone who has 
watched the rush of women during “off-sales” hours is well 
aware of what is taking place. In these “ off-sales ” transactions 
women are the chief, and in some districts almost the only, 
purchasers. Because the drinking is secret, and there are con¬ 
sequently fewer convictions, the Liquor Control Board reports, 
indicating that drunkenness is greatly diminishing, may be some¬ 
what misleading. The checking of home drinking would be the 
greatest service that could be rendered by the Central Board, 
and it is satisfactory to learn that the question of public-house 
reform is being taken up in earnest by this national body which is 
doing so much for the welfare of the community. 

THE IDEA OF FREEDOM WITH PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

Before leaving the subject of licensing, one may briefly refer 
to the novel proposal of Mr. J. Grant Ramsay, Director of the 
Institute of Hygiene, who suggests that it is the individual him¬ 
self or herself who should be licensed. His suggestion is that 
a personal licence be issued and renewed annually, the licence to 
take the form of a railway season ticket, and to be similarly 
non-transferable. It would be illegal to sell drink to anyone 
without a licence, and strangers would have to show that they had 
one before being served with alcohol or purchasing alcohol. A 
personal licence means that a man may drink, but may not drink 
to excess, as otherwise his licence may be endorsed or even can¬ 
celled, just as a motorist’s licence may be endorsed if he drives 
too fast. The granting of licences would present no difficulty, as 
this could be done by the local licensing authority or magistrate. 
The fear of losing a licence would impose the necessity of 
exercising control, while the suspension of the licence for a 
period, or the dread of its withdrawal altogether, would often be 
more deterrent and prove more effective than any other method 
of dealing with an habitual drinker. The appeal to personal 
responsibility would be of great value, both from the individual 
and national standpoint. The cultivation of self-control is always 
more efficacious than enforced discipline; while the fact that the 
liberty of the subject is not interfered with would specially 
appeal to the British nation. 

In the case of the Army and Navy the power of suspending a 
drink licence might be granted to Commanding Officers, and 
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would have a much more deterrent effect on drinking on the 
l>art of our sailors and soldiers than the ordinary c.b. (con¬ 
fined to barracks) punishment now in use. A large number 
of influential men, including Lieut.-General Sir Baden-Powell, 
the late Sir Laurence Gomme, Secretary of the London County 
‘Council, Prebendary Carlile, of the Church Army, Sir Ronald 
Ross, F.R.S., and many others, have expressed themselves 
strongly in favour of Mr. Grant Ramsay's novel proposal, which 
is well worthy of consideration, even by the Central Control 
Board. 

It may be that a combination of the caf6 system with personal 
-drink licences may form the best solution of the alcoholic 
problem. 

NATIONAL CONTROL AND INSTRUCTION OF THE PUBLIC. 

It is a moot point whether opinion should be in advance of 
legislation, so that the latter is the result of the pressure of an 
enlightened democracy, or whether legislative measures should 
be first enacted, with the view of forming an enlightened public 
•opinion. Certainly the publication of such reports as that of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, the 
Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded, the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Venereal Diseases, helps largely to mould public opinion, 
particularly if the conclusions regarding the relationship existing 
between alcoholism and degeneration, feeble-mindedness, vice 
-and disease be iterated and reiterated amongst both classes and 
masses by the multitudinous social, temperance, philanthropic 
.and religious agencies which abound in this country. The 
Physical Deterioration Committee was of opinion that a greater 
effect could be produced by bringing home to men and women 
the fatal effects of alcohol on physical efficiency than by 
•expatiating on the moral wickedness of drinking. During the 
past two and a half years, while the great European War has 
been raging, public attention has been riveted on the all- 
important questions of individual and national efficiency. A 
million young men have been rejected for disabilities, some of 
which are undoubtedly the direct and indirect results of parental 
or individual alcoholism. The public, too, is coming to under¬ 
stand that many of the more brutal excesses in Belgium, Poland 
and Northern France were due to the amount of drunkenness 
prevailing among German officers and men. It was said that the 
trail of the German troops in Belgium and Northern France 
was marked by myriads of empty bottles, which is borne out by 
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the personal experience of a medical friend in regard to one- 
French chateau, where thousands of empty champagne bottles^ 
were found soon after the Battle of the Marne, together with a 
considerable number of semi-conscious German troops lying, 
drunk in the cellars. The knowledge of such facts by the- 
public, interested as it is in every phase of the war, cannot be* 
without its effects. The spectacle, too, of Russia and France in 
prohibiting vodka and absinthe produced a startling if temporary 
effect on the British public, and had Britain only followed suit,, 
the effect on the public would have been both stupendous and 
permanent. The prohibitionists believe that a great opportunity 
was lost, and that Britain lagged behind her Allies, largely 
owing to the opposing strength of vested interests. The possi¬ 
bility of getting rid of this opposition by the State purchasing the 
liquor traffic for a sum of £300,000,000 sterling has also impressed 
the community. It is, however, the statesmanlike restriction 
methods of the Central Control Board, under the energetic- 
chairmanship of Lord D’Abernon, and assisted by the active 
co-operation of men like Dr. Sullivan, which have had the 
greatest effect in controlling intemperance. The circulation by 
the public press and other means of the main restrictive regula¬ 
tions of the Control Board has brought the question home to- 
each individual, and has familiarized every adult in the country 
with the necessity of limiting the national evil of alcoholism. 
The publication, too, of statistics showing the marked diminution 
which has taken place in the number of convictions for drunken¬ 
ness has also had its educative effect. The work of the Central 
Control Board is being carried out with the greatest energy and 
foresight, and its results will be far-reaching. Details of the 
work, with statistics, can be readily obtained from the various 
reports issued from time to time by the Board, while a compre¬ 
hensive survey was given before this Society by the Chairman, 
Lord D’Abernon, as recently as last July, his paper being pub¬ 
lished in your Society’s Journal.* It has also been republishedl 
as a special pamphlet, which may be obtained direct from the 
Central Control Board. 

During the first year of operation of the restricted regulations 
of the Board there was a great decrease in male convictions, 
while the female convictions remained almost stationary, about 
eleven-twelfths of the total reductions being amongst the males. 

* “ Some Aspects of the Drink Question,” by Lord D'Abernon. British- 
Journal of Inebriety, Vol. XIV., No. 2, October, 1916. 
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War Decline of Drinking. 

Chart showing the progressive de¬ 
cline in convictions for drunkenness 
(both sexes) in London and forty 
towns with | over 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 


Truth about Women and 
Drinking. 

The decline of drinking among 
women is shown by chart showing 
numbers convicted in London and 
forty large towns during the war.' 


Graphic illustrations of the statistics of the Central Control Board, published 
in the daily press, have been found useful in instructing the public in the facts 
relating to alcoholism. The above chart is a characteristic example. 

The actual figures in London and the forty boroughs in Great 
" Britain with a population of over 100,000 were 114,918 male 
convictions in 1914; and 87,587 male convictions in 1915; while 
there were 40,815 female convictions in 1914; and 38,196 female 
convictions in 1915. A great and most gratifying change, how¬ 
ever, has taken place in 1916. While the male convictions have 
been reduced from 87,587 to 53,130, the female convictions have 
diminished from 38,196 to 24,206, i.e., a reduction of more than 
one-third (see chart). This extraordinary fall in convictions for 
drunkenness amongst women during the past twelve months 
must be very gratifying to the Liquor Control Board, to whose 
restrictive measures the splendid result must in large measure 
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be attributed. The value to the community must be incalcul¬ 
able. Probably one of the indirect effects has been that for the 
first time since the beginning of the war there has been a definite 
diminution in infant mortality, which is now the lowest on 
record. Dr. W. C. Sullivan has drawn my attention to the fact 
that the marked decline in intemperance amongst women in 1916 
has taken place in spite of the large part which they are now 
taking in industrial life, and their greater command of money. 
The indications of these figures are confirmed by the statistics 
of delirium tremens,* so that it is evident that the decrease in 
drinking is real and general, and is not merely in those forms of 
excess which lead to public drunkenness. Allowance must be 
made, however, for the reported increase in home drinking 
amongst women. 

There is nothing so educative as practical results, and as the 
benefits of temperance manifested by happy homes and healthy 
children become more and more appreciated by the community, 
it is hoped that the public conscience will be so awakened 
that the country will never again relapse, and that temperance 
principles will become firmly established in the British Empire. 


* Liquor Control Rbport, Table iv., 13667/16. 


Cases of Delirium Tremens. 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

I 

During five months before restrictions 

2*18 

1*64 

During five months after restrictions 

0*62 

0*87 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Alcohol—Its Influence on Mind and Body. By Edwin F. 

Bowers, M.D. Pp. ix + 207. New York : Edward J. Glode, 156, Fifth 
Avenue. 1916. Price $1.25 net. 

This comprehensive study, written from the Amerioan standpoint, is 
intended to present in popular form the essential facts regarding the notion 
of alcohol. Dr. Bowers holds that “ the average man drinks for one or 
more of three reasons: First, because he knows no better, or has been 
wrongly informed, or maliciously misinformed; second, because the enemy, 
his friends, insist on his being a 4 good fellow/ and he hasn’t the gumption 
to realize that good fellowship begins at home; and, third, because his 
alcoholized body cells crave narcotics.” The author has evidently made 
himself acquainted with the literature of the subject, and refers constantly 
to the results of investigations which have been carried out in America 
and Europe : his book would have been much increased in value if full 
references had been given to the various authorities quoted, and we trust 
this may be possible in the next edition. One of the most effective sections 
of the work is that in which the opinions of representative leaders in 
industry are given. The author, in reply to 500 letters sent out seeking 
information regarding the influence of alcohol on efficiency and economics, 
received 403 replies, and quotations are given from communications from 
chiefs in many of the leading industrial concerns of America. The evidence 
shows that alcohol is a fruitful source of inefficiency, accidents, insubordina¬ 
tion, and disorganization, and it is estimated that it leads to a loss of 
21 per cent, in the effectiveness of American workers. It is stated that 
the United States spends annually almost $2,500,000,000 in intoxicating 
liquors, or about three times the amount expended on education. Dr. 
Bowers has written a powerful indictment against alcohol, and has 
effectively summarized the chief of its associated influences whioh are to 
be counted as anti-social factors. The book should be studied by workers 
for social betterment on both sides of the Atlantic. 


ALCOHOL and Society. By John Koren. Pp. vi+271. New York : 
Henry Holt and Co., 34, West Thirty-Third Street. 1916. Price 
$1.25 net. 

This book is an expansion of articles which, when they recently appeared 
in The Atlantic Monthly, gave rise to much discussion. The author holds 
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that 44 of recent years so much ignorant assumption, prejudice, and 
fanaticism have obscured the real issues in temperance reform that relent¬ 
less criticism has become a necessity.” The views set forth in this 
monograph have apparently aroused much resentment among prohibition¬ 
ists. The substance of the volume is grouped under five heads : Social 
Aspects of Drink, Drink Reform in the United States, Government and 
Prohibition, Drink Reform in Foreign Countries, and Constructive 
Temperance Reform. There is much that is of suggestive value, and data 
and references are provided for which the serious student will be grateful. 
Mr. Koren has evidently made a careful study of his subject, and is im¬ 
pressed with the far-reaching evils which flow from alcoholism; but he 
Seriously weakens his presentation as viewed from a scientific standpoint 
by frequently assuming the rdle of an apologist for alcohol and the vendors 
of intoxicating drinks, and by constant attempts to minimize the evils 
resulting from alcoholic indulgence. Mr. Koren, we understand, has been 
employed by the United States Government to investigate the effects of 
liquor legislation abroad, and the section of his book dealing with this 
aspect of his subject merits thoughtful study. Mr. Koren also drew up the 
report of the Committee of Fifty. The book is intended primarily for 
American readers, but students of the alcohol problem in this country 
should accord it unprejudiced study. Something of the author’s standpoint 
is evidenced in the concluding paragraph: “ The public is alive to the 
claims of temperance, yet weary of the age-long strife over the means 
whereby it should be promoted. The idea of mere repression fills thought¬ 
ful men with troublous forebodings, for they know that willingness to 
abide by unpopular laws is a frail human endowment. To many, temper¬ 
ance reform spells merely a frantic and unwholesome endeavour to gain 
the unattainable ; but it takes on a new meaning when constructive effort 
lies at its base.” An Appendix contains a reprint of Mr. Edward Bunnell 
Phelps’s article on 44 Relative Death-Rates of Self-Declared Abstainers 
and Moderate Drinkers from the Actuaries’ View Point a table giving 
44 The Annual per Capita Consumption in a Number of Foreign Countries 
of Whisky, Beer, and Wine during the Years 1906-1910”; and a useful 
collection of 44 Bibliographical Notes,” in which, however, is no reference 
to the work of the British Society for the Study of Inebriety, or its official 
journal, The British Journal of Inebriety. 


Changes in the Food Supply and their Relation to Nutrition. 

By Lafayette B. Mendel, Professor of Physiological Chemistry in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. Pp. 61. New Haven. 
U.S.A.: Yale University Press; London: Mr. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 1916. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 

This essay was presented to the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress 
held a year since at Washington. It discusses problems connected with 
food production, food preservation, and food conservation, transportation 
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"facilities, customs in diet, and changing industrial and social conditions, 
and other economic and hygienic factors. The subjects are viewed 
primarily from the American standpoint, but at the present time they 
should prove of exceptional interest to British statesmen and all true 
patriots. The value of this short but highly suggestive and constructive 
contribution to a problem which is vital will be indicated by a quotation 
from the ooncluding clauses of the book : “ The nutrition of the great mass 
of the people is a question of the highest importance, deserving far more 
attention than it has hitherto received. All the great countries ought to 
have a central authority, a food commission, which should concern itself 
exclusively with the far-reaching questions of the well-being of the people. 
The material, as it lies before us to-day, is very incomplete, but suffices to 
indicate the main lines of useful work. The nutrition of the masses has 
so far been mostly studied with regard to political economy, and according 
to methods and view-points which do not always withstand the tests of the 
physiology of nutrition. Only by means of the physiology of nutrition is it 
possible to carry on exact research. The nutrition of the masses is to us a 
problem which may be approached and improved from many sides. It is 
necessary that not only the hygienists, in the narrower sense, take up the 
struggle for betterment, but that also the great army of men, who are 
truly humane in their hearts, shall take their places beside us. The battle 
which we have to carry on is not only against unavoidable and natural 
difficulties; we must not forget that human society includes many 
elements, unwilling to make the least concession to a humanitarian move¬ 
ment, persons whose prosperity is selfishly held superior to the welfare of 
their neighbours, and who will oppose such a movement with all the means 
at their command. Let us hope that our opponents will, at the last, rejoice 
with us in a triumph of the Humane Idea.” 


The Business of Life : Efficiency Problems and their Solu¬ 
tion. By Edward Earle Purinton. Pp. vi + 248. London : McBride, 
Nast and Co., Ltd. 1916. Price 6s. net. 

This invaluable book is the work of an “ efficiency expert,” an adviser in 
business organization and the application of system to the practical conduct 
of life’s affairs. It is a work for the times, and should be studied by all men 
and women about to enter upon the preparation for a professional or 
business career, or seeking guidance in regard to the essentials of voca¬ 
tional training. Ingenious and serviceable features of the book are the 
suggestive tests for the estimation of personal efficiency, schemes for 
efficiency work, studies for self-improvement and self-advancement, 
-efficiency money table, etc. The book is virile, and throughout is written 
in a direct, incisive, stimulating form eminently suited to the purpose in 
view. It is a book to arouse thoughts, quicken ambition, strengthen 
endeavour, limit waste, and loosen the best powers of an individual in the 
attainment of an all-round effectiveness which shall lead not only to a 
personal success, but make for a participation in national efficiency. 
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Towards Social Democracy ? A Study of Social Evolution 
DURING THE PAST THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. Bjr 
Sidney Webb. Pp. 48. London: The Fabian Society, 25, TothilB 
Street, Westminster, S.W.; and George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
40, Museum Street, W.C. 1916. Price Is. net. 

This brochure consists of the reprint of an article which was prepared hr 
1909, and published in the twelfth volume of “ The Cambridge Modern* 
History/ 9 together with a suggestive preface and an appendix containing 
bibliographical and other notes. The work is intended to explain and to* 
further the aims of the Fabian Society, which consists of a body of men 
and women who seek “ the reorganization of society by the emancipation* 
of land and industrial capital from individual and class ownership, and. 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. 99 Mr. Webb* 
believes that the coming generation will realize a rapid increase in collec¬ 
tive ownership and administration, in collective regulation, in collective 
taxation, and in collective provision—“the 1 fourfold path 9 of Socialism, 
itself!" He would have us insure “ (i.) that the giving of ultimate' 
decisions on fundamental issues of national policy shall be effectively in 
the hands of the whole people; (ii.) that the whole people shall have an 
intelligent ‘ consciousness of consent 9 to current administration; and 
(iii.) that the action of the Government shall be consistently directed 
towards an equal well-being of the whole people, and not merely toward 
the power and the riches of selected classes." Mr. Webb and his fellow 
Fabians look to an extension of beneficent Collectivism under democratic^ 
control for a further increase of freedom. The able study of the progress 
in the organization of society during the past two to three generations 
throws valuable light on the position of our nation as it stands to-day,, 
amidst a catastrophic evolution of European interests, and it affords much 
material for the outlining of plans and the construction of schemes for the 
betterment of Britain in the days that are to be. 


“ The Psychological Researches of James McKeen Cattell ; 
A Review by Some of His Pupils"; “Fatigue and its 
Effects UPON Control," by Isaac Emery Ash, Ph,D. ; “The 
Relation of Quickness of Learning to Retentiveness," by 

Darwin Oliver Lyon ; “ THE OVERCOMING OF DISTRACTION AND 
Other Resistances , 99 by John J. B. Morgan; “The Effect of 
Distraction on Reaction Time, with Special Reference to 
Practice and the Transfer of Training,” by John D. Evans,. 
Ph.D.; “The Effect of Humidity on Nervousness and on 
General Efficiency," by Lorle Ida Stecher, Ph.D. New York ^ 
The Science Press. 

The limitations of space make it impossible to review adequately these 
important monographs, but we trust that this notice will direct the 
attention of many students to the value of these records of original 
researches. They are published through the “Archives of Psychology,"* 
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edited by Professor R. S. Woodworth, of Columbia University, New York 
City. No less than thirty-eight special numbers have been issued, and a 
complete list may be obtained on application to the publishers of “ Archives 
of Psychology/ 9 Sub-Station 84, New York City. Baoh of the above 
studies deserves careful consideration, and should prove highly suggestive 
to those undertaking experimental work in psychology. Several will be 
particularly *helpful to investigators undertaking researches regarding the 
effects of alcohol on the human subject. We would particularly commend 
to suoh Dr. Ash’s excellent contribution on Fatigue. All who have made 
the publication of these valuable researches possible merit congratulations, 
and warm thanks. 


The Thrbe Religious Leaders of Oxford and their Move¬ 
ments—John Wycliffe; John Wesley; John Henry 
NEWMAN. By S. Parkes Cadman. Pp. xvii + 596. New York t 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Price $2.50 net. 

This is a notable work f a great book eminently suited to meet the stupen¬ 
dous needs of the present strenuous days. Even amidst the strain and strife 
of the great conflict in which we are engaged, patriots will be well advised to 
study the spirit and purposes, the accomplishments, and the far-reaching 
influences of these three great Englishmen. The book is a fine study of 
social and religious life through the centuries. Dr. Cadman has manifested 
a rare discernment in the planning of his biographical studies. With deep 
insight he has grouped his historical records around the three master-men 
and makers of religious opinion in the English-speaking world. Philosophic 
tendencies, theological claims, literary achievements, national aspirations, 
and social movements are all sketched with a bold yet discriminating hand. 
Throughout the work is characterized by a wonderful graoe and charm and 
conspicuous literary skill. Every page bears testimony to a studious care 
and great industry in verifying references and procuring data for the forma¬ 
tion of a full and reliable estimation of personalities and historical events. 
The author possesses a rare understanding of spiritual meanings and real 
unprejudiced power in revealing attitudes of the souls of men to human 
needs in the face of earthly limitations. Throughout this remarkable 
volume there blows the purifying breezes of the cleansing spirit of a 
Catholic disinterestedness. We earnestly commend Dr. Cadman’s monu¬ 
mental studies of Wycliffe, Wesley, and Newman, and the times in which 
they lived and the movements in which they played such momentous 
parts, to all religionists, social servants, and students of biography and 
English history. 


ADVENTURES OF THE Christian Soul : being Chapters in the Psycho¬ 
logy of Religion. By K. J. Saunders, with a Preface by the Very Rev* 
W. R. Inge, D.D. Pp. xiii + 145. Cambridge : The University Press. 
1916. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This highly suggestive volume is based upon an essay entitled “The 
Psychology of Religious Experience," which was awarded the Burney prize 
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at Cambridge in 1908. The author has tested his views by intimate contact 
with Eastern thought among the students of Indian colleges. He seeks to 
relate the adventures of the Christian soul to biological and psychological 
processes in the ordinary affairs of daily life. He insists that religion, even 
whilst it is a supernatural development, must be studied as a natural force 
with definite laws of growth, and that 44 whilst we sojourn here we are 
also citizens of a higher world and in touch with Higher Powers/’ The 
book opens with an able exposition of the realm of the subconscious, then 
follow illuminating studies of religion in relation to childhood and 
adolescence, after which are chapters on the nature of conversion and its 
effects upon life. The last two chapters deal with aspects of Christian 
mysticism and prayer and meditation. Mr. Saunders has furnished us 
with a soul-stirring and invigorating book concerning the unseen yet 
immutable powers which shape our service here and decide our destiny in 
the hereafter. 


Walter Greenway, Spy and Others, sometime Criminal. By 
Robert Holmes, a Police Court Missionary and Probation Officer. 
Pp. 303. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
1916. Price 2s. 6d. 

This remarkable collection of seventeen powerfully written studies of the 
progress in criminality and reclamation through the opportunities offered by 
patriotic service is a book which no worker for human betterment should 
miss. It is a really wonderful gathering of thrilling stories of adventure, 
•the record of the gallant deeds of those society had labelled as 4 * black 
sheep.” The book is written by one who has devoted the best part of a 
lifetime to the study and assistance of wayward, lawless mankind. It is 
a fascinating description of the noble doings of broken spirits and anti¬ 
social minds under the soul-quickening force of patriotic impulses and the 
^call to duty on the fields of war. Mr. Holmes has a gift for picturesque 
and sympathetic delineation of present-day means and methods for the 
•mending of men. _ 


Poverty and its Vicious Circles. By Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., 
M.D. Pp. xiv + 180, with four plates. London : J. and A. Churchill, 
7, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1917. Price 5s. net. 

Dr. Hurry has rendered valuable service both to Medicine and to Social 
Science by his careful studies and lucid exposition of the pathological 
mechanism of 44 vicious circles ” in bodily diseases and sociological dis¬ 
orders. The present monograph throws new light on the etiology and 
course of many forms of individual and collective derangement making for 
poverty. The diagrams are particularly illuminating. The book is one 
which no student of social pathology can afford to neglect. There are many 
references to inebriety. The striking words of Lord Shaftesbury spoken in 
1861 are quoted: 44 When you ask why so many working men betake 
themselves to the alehouse or gin-palace, the answer lies in the detestable 
atate of their homes. I have it from hundreds of both women and men that 
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this cause, and this cause alone, has driven them to the use of ardent 
'spirits. Nine-tenths of our poverty, misery, and crime are produced by 
habits of intoxication, and I traoe these habits, not altogether, but mainly, 
to the pestilential and ruinous domiciliary condition of the population of 
this metropolis and the large towns of the country.” Surely these wise 
words still hold true for the present. Dr. Hurry provides a suggestive 
section on 44 Circles associated with Inebriety,” and furnishes several 
interesting quotations. He shows, however, that the two factors of 
poverty and drink are not equally powerful in provoking each other. 
44 This is proved by a comparison of the revenue returns in prosperous and 
unprosperous years. The drink bill increases with prosperity of the 
country. This relation would not be observed if poverty increased the con¬ 
sumption to any serious extent.” It is also shown that 44 wretched housing 
conditions are perhaps the most potent factor in what has pathetically been 
called misery-drinking.” We hope all our readers will study this novel but 
highly suggestive book. 


YOUR Part IN Poverty. By George Lansbury. Pp. 126. London : 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, 

W.C. 1917. Price Is. net. 

The author of this brochure is a Christian socialist and idealist who 
writes with much bitterness of soul and in a spirit likely to increase class 
prejudices rather than hasten the coming of the rule of Christ’s Kingdom. 
He is particularly severe on the Churches. Like so many labour leaders 
and advocates for the cause of the downtrodden and oppressed, he seems to 
fail to realize the extent of the degradation wrought by aloohol and alcohol¬ 
ism and other vicious courses among the very classes he seeks to champion. 
The alcohol problem receives but scant consideration, and the opinion 
dogmatically expressed is scarcely such as will be unanimously approved : 
44 We shall never settle this drink question till we abolish all private 
monopoly or private gain in the liquor traffic. If there is to be a monopoly 
*>f the kind, it should be a State monopoly, from which every vestige of 
profit-making should be taken away.” W'hile there is much in these burn¬ 
ing pages which will not be endorsed, we cannot but admire the altruism 
which energizes the author. It is something of a surprise to find the 
Bishop of Winchester providing the Preface, but he naYvely writes: 44 1 
have not read the book.’ 9 


The Home Worker and her Outlook: A Descriptive Study of 
Tailoresses and Box-makers. By V. De Vesselitsky. With an Intro¬ 
duction by R. H. Tawney. Pp* xvi + 118. London: G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd. 1916. Price 2s. net. 

The Ratan Tata Foundation, the headquarters of which are at the London 
School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., was instituted in order to 
promote the study and further the knowledge of methods of preventing and 
relieving poverty and destitution. The present monograph is No. 4 of 
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44 Studies in the Minimum Wage." It supplements previous reports dealing; 
with the working of the experiment in minimum-wage legislation contained 
in the Trade Boards Act, 1909. The book is based on a painstaking analysis 
of the work histories of 877 tailoresses and 330 box-makers, the former 
living principally in Stepney and the latter in Bethnal Green, Hackney, and 
adjacent districts. All social students interested in the perplexing problem 
of the betterment of the home worker should read this informing and 
suggestive monograph. The chief conclusion is summarized thus : 44 Home 
workers have, on the whole, profited less than indoor workers by the intro¬ 
duction of minimum rates, partly because of the difficulties of inspection, 
partly because the average home worker is not what the Trade Boards Act 
describes as 4 ordinary/and lastly, because of their own fear of losing their 
employment.” _ 

The HOPE FOR SOCIETY : Essays on Social Reconstitution after the 
War. By various Writers. Edited by Miss Lucy Gardner for the 
Interdenominational Conference of the Social Service Unions. Pp. 236. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1917. Price 3s. net. 

This volume contains records of the lectures delivered at the Inter¬ 
denominational Summer School, held at Swanwick, in Derbyshire, from 
June 24 to July 3, 1916. The scope of the discourses will be best indicated 
by an enumeration of titles and names of the lecturers. The Introductory 
Address which gives the name to the book was delivered by the Bishop of 
Oxford, and then appear the following : 4 4 Industrial and Financial Position 
after the War,” by Mr. J. A. Hobson; 44 Austerity, Art, and Joy,” by Mr. 
Clutton Brock ; 44 Trade Union Regulations: Employer’s View,” by Sir 
Hugh Bell; 44 Trade Union Regulations: The Trade Union View,” by the 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Carlyle; 44 The New Social Conscience as to Use of 
Income,” by Mr. J. St. G. Heath ; 44 The Position of Women in Industry,” 
by Miss Margaret Bonfield ; “The New Outlook of the Women’s Move¬ 
ment,” by Mrs. Pethick Lawrence; 44 The Development of the Agri¬ 
cultural Side of English Life,” by Mr. Christopher Turnor ; 44 The Land 
Question after the War,” by Mr. C. Roden Buxton; 44 The Meaning and 
Purpose of the British Commonwealth,” by Mr. Philip Kerr; and 44 Social 
Relations of Men after the War,” by Mr. Ernest Barker. In a brief notice 
it is impossible to give any adequate idea of the stimulus and suggestiveness 
of these analytical and constructive contributions to the philosophy of 
social life. We commend the volume to the consideration of all interested 
in new policies of reconstruction. 

STATE Socialism AFTER THE War : An Exposition of Complete State 
Socialism. What it Is; How it would Work. By Thomas J. Hughes. 
Pp. 351. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Co. 1916. Price 
(1.50 net. 

Here is an original study of Socialism carried out to a logical conclusion, 
written by an American citizen in a way which will appeal to readers on* 
both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Hughes attempts to forecast the form of 
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State Socialism which he thinks will follow the Great War. He considers 
that it will be based on Christian ethics, as well as governed by sound 
•economic principles. The book will provide material for speculation 
study, and self-examination. It is highly original in design, bold in outlook, 
and most suggestive, and it is written in language which appeals and holds 
the imagination to the end. 

ONE MORE Change : An Experiment in Human Salvage. By Lewis 
E. MacBrayne and James P. Ramsay. Pp, 340. Boston : Small, 
Maynard and Co. 1916. Price $1.50 net. 

This fascinating book should be read by all social workers engaged in the 
rescue and rehabilitation of human derelicts. It is a wonderful collection 
of human records taken from the experience of a Massachusetts probation 
officer. These documents are living witnesses of the effectiveness of a 
sound probation system as carried out by a sympathetic and understanding 
officer. Such a collection of real pictures of reclaimed citizens is of intense 
interest, and possesses all the charm of a novel. It provides also a model 
and incentives, and should do much to extend probationship to certain 
sinners against the weal of the community. 

THE FIELD of Social Service. Edited by Philip Davis, Head Worker, 
Civic Service House, Boston. In collaboration with Maida Herman. 
Pp. 436. With illustrations. Boston: Small, Maynard and Co. 
1916. Price $1.50 net. 

This is one of the admirable Welfare Series, whioh deal primarily with 
the problems of human well-being. The present volume consists of a score 
of chapters, each written by a recognized authority. The volume has 
developed out of a course in social service primarily intended for volunteer 
social workers. It is a successful endeavour to answer the question, 44 Just 
what can I do in social work, and how shall I go about it ?” Although 
intended primarily for social students and workers in the United States of 
America, we have no hesitation in strongly commending it to the notice of 
students of Social Science in this country. A particularly valuable feature 
of the volume is the information provided regarding Salaried Positions in 
Social Work. All who have co-operated in the production of this service¬ 
able manual are to be congratulated. 

44 Dreams: What they Are and what they Mean,” by J. W. Wickwar 
(London: A. and F. Denny, 147, Strand, W.C. 1916. Price Is. net), is 
a thoughtful and suggestive study of personal experiences and much of the 
best of modern literature on the subject. The section on the psycho¬ 
analysis of dreams will be of special interest to those who have been 
inclined to follow Teutonic conceptions that dreams were to be viewed 
“ symbolistically ” or as 44 the imagined fulfilment of ungratified wishes.” 
We think the author would find a promising field for research if he under¬ 
took the investigation of dream-states in alcoholic subjects. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


BEVERAGES, NUTRIENTS, AND STIMULANTS. 

NOW, when necessary restrictions are diminishing the. consumption or 
alcoholic drinks, and when conditions of mind and body exist which give 
rise to an insistent call for the assistance of nutrients, and when fatigue 
among all sorts and conditions of workers quickens the demand for relaxa¬ 
tion, and oftentimes arouses a desire for stimulants, it is essential that 
reliable and serviceable beverages, nutrients, and stimulants should be 
available in approved forms* Among firms providing refreshing and whole¬ 
some aerated and mineral waters reference should be made to Messrs* 
W. A. Ross and Sons, Ltd*, of Belfast, whoseJLondon depot is at 6, Colonial 
Avenue, Minories, E* Owing to war conditions the forms of beverage 
have been restricted, but the justly famous Ross’s Ginger Ale and Soda 
Water, and “ Cromleac,” the excellent Irish Table Water, are all available*. 


44 Ex-Ox,” supplied by the 44 Ex-Ox” Co., 116A, Islington, Liverpool, is 
a beef preparation which is finding much favour among soldiers and sailors 
and munition workers. It is being extensively used at the front, in can¬ 
teens, and elsewhere. It is a reliable nutrient and stimulant of British 
manufacture, very palatable, and easily prepared by the simple addition 
of boiling water* Specimens and particulars may be obtained on applica¬ 
tion to the above address. 


“ Jardox ” is another British beef food. It is prepared by Jardox, Ltd., 
Crystal Palace Works, Anerley, London, S.E. 20. It is being employed in 
numerous hospitals and infirmaries, munition works, and other institutions, 
and is also well adapted for use in private homes and in ordinary house¬ 
holds* It contains a high proportion of nutrients as well as extractives. It 
is a highly concentrated food, and is greatly liked as a comforting and 
reviving drink. Samples and all necessary information will be sent on 
application* 
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MEMORANDA. 


The British Journal of Inebriety with this issue commences its. 
fifteenth volume. The Society for the Study of Inebriety was founded in 
1884, and its Proceedings have always been published, although in varying 
form. It is hoped that every Member and Associate will make a point of 
reading the Annual Report of the Society issued in this number. The 
Council are desirous that during the present Session many new names may 
be added to the roll of the Society. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety exists to further the scientific 
investigation of all matters relating to alcohol and alcoholism. In order 
to aid students and practical workers in the elucidation of the problem of 
inebriety, and to afford instruction regarding methods and measures for 
the prevention and arrest of inebriety, the Council of the Society have 
arranged for visits to be made to some of the leading retreats and 
other institutions devoted to the treatment of inebriate patients. As 
announced elsewhere in this journal, the Board of Directors and the 
Advisory Medical Committee of the Norwood Sanatorium, Beckenham, 
Kent, have invited Members and Associates of the S.S.I. to visit this 
institution on September 21, at 3.30 p.m. The following particulars will 
be of interest. The Norwood Sanatorium, though in existence on a smaller 
scale for some few years prior to 1905, was in that year placed under an 
advisory committee of well-known medical practitioners interested in the 
study and treatment of alcoholism, the general management of the institu¬ 
tion being reorganized. At that time the institution was being financed by 
Mr. Joseph Rowntree, the well-known philanthropist. At a later date it 
was formed into a limited joint-stock company, under the title of The 
Norwood Sanatorium, Ltd., and the financial side administered by a board 
of three directors. The objects of the institution have often been stated ; 
they are to apply to the treatment of alcoholism and other drug habits all 
available knowledge, and by accurate observation and records of cases to 
extend that knowledge, and to place the therapeutics of these affections 
upon a definite and scientific basis. From a slightly different standpoint, 
the Sanatorium may be regarded as the outcome of the recognition on the 
part of the medical profession that the licensed retreats, excellently 
managed as many of them undoubtedly are, do not meet all the require¬ 
ments of a very large class, if not the large majority, of alcoholists. It is 
still an open question whether alcoholism can properly be regarded as a 
disease. But it is certain that it conforms to one at least of the rules 
which govern disease—namely, other things being equal, alcoholism is 
remediable inversely as its duration. And the policy of this institution is 
largely directed by a recognition of this rule. The Sanatorium is so 
managed that every inducement is offered to sufferers to enter in the 
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earlier stages of the affection. There is ample provision for games, both 
indoor and outdoor; and the maximum amount of personal liberty con¬ 
sistent with successful treatment is allowed to patients. Since the re¬ 
organization of the institution in IjWS, the number of admissions has been 
just short of 2,000. Not* all of these,-however, have entered for a definite 
•course of treatment. Many have been'cases of acute alcoholism who are 
admitted for short periods as emergencies. The nature of Cases, the 
methods of treatment, and the approximate results* are embodied in the 
reports which are usually printed every year, and copies sent to members 
of the medical profession on application. The Resident Medical Super¬ 
intendent of the Norwood Sanatorium is Dr. Francis Hare, from whom 
full particulars regarding the institution may be obtained. On the occasion 
of the visit Dr. Hare will describe the methods of treatment adopted,,and 
will conduct visitors over the whole Sanatorium. Members and Associates 
intending to be present should inform Dr. Hare, in due course, of their 
intention, and will make their own arrangements for reaching the Sanan 
torium. The postal address is: The Mansion, Beckenham Park (Tel. 
Bromley, 64$), end the nearest railway station is Beckenham Junction, on 
S.E. and C.R. v 

41 Liberty” (London: Eveleigh Nash Company, Ltd.; price 6d. net) 
consists of a collection of articles by Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., 
Major-General Long, Will Thorne, NLP., The Dean of Durham, G. K. 
Chesterton, and Professor H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., with an introduction, 
by Ernest E. Williams, all of which seek to show that prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic intoxicants is undesirable either as a war 
measure or a permanent policy. The brochure is likely to increase discus¬ 
sion on this most disputatious of subjects. 

44 One Hundred Points in Food Economy,” by J. Grant Ramsay, F.R,E.S., 
Principal of the Institute of Hygiene, with a preface by Professor Tty. D. 
Halliburton, M.D., F.R.C.P., LL.D., F.R.S. (London : G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C.; price Is. net), is a striking Jittle 
volume, with much practical wisdom arranged in concise, catechetical form. 
It will serve a patriotic purpose, and should be read by all responsible in 
any way for the regulation of our food supplies and the ordering of dietaries. 

The Central Control Board has appointed an advisory committee, con¬ 
sisting of Lord D’Abernon (chairman), Sir G. Newman, M.D., Dr. A. R. 
Cushny, R.P.S., Dr. H. H. Dale, F.R.S., Dr. M. Greenwood, junr., Dr. W. 
McDougall, F.R.S., Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., Dr. C. S. Sherrington, F.R.S., 
and Dr. W. C. Sullivan, to consider the conditions affecting the physio¬ 
logical action of alcohol, and more particularly the effects on health and 
industrial efficiency produced by the consumption of beverages of various 
alcoholic strengths, with special reference to the recent orders of the 
Central Control Board; and, further, to plan out and direct such investiga¬ 
tions as may appear desirable, with a view to obtaining more exact data on 
this and cognate questions. 
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THE SEVENTH NORMAN KERR 
MEMORIAL LECTURE.* 

WAR AND ALCOHOL. 

BY MAJOR W. MCADAM EGGLES, 

M.S., M.B. (LOND.), F.R.C.S. (ENG-), R.A.M.C.,T. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Dr. Norman Kerr’s memory is 
kept green by these Memorial Lectures, and well worthy of 
memory is he. One of those plucky men who maintained them¬ 
selves during their arduous student days by labours outside their 
actual University buildings, he carried this capacity for hard 
work throughout his life. A man placed in such a position has 
brought home to him forcibly three facts. One, that he cannot 
afford to spend money on mere luxuries; a second, that strenu¬ 
ous work can be accomplished without the “stimulation” of 
alcohol; and the third, that the strain of double work is better 
borne by those who abstain from alcohol altogether. His 
journalistic work on the staff of the Glasgow Mail in those early 
days probably brought him into touch with many of the results 
of intemperance, and gave him the practice which resulted in his 
facility for writing in after years. 

It was in 1884, when aged half a century, that he founded the 
“ Society for the Study and Cure of Inebriety,” and became its 
first President. 

* Delivered on Tuesday, October 9, 1917, before the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety, in the Robert Barnes Hall, 1, Wimpole Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 
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There can be but little doubt that the existence and work of 
the Society during the past thirty-two years has had much to do 
wfth the advance in the knowledge and treatment of inebriety. 


WAR. 

And now we are at war, in the midst of the most stupendous 
war the world has ever known. War alters many preconceived 
ideas. War lays bare foundation truths. Many factors influence 
the progress of war, but none more so than men, munitions, and 
money. Alcohol—or, better, the alcohols affects all three, and 
affects them in a degree which is grasped but very imperfectly 
by the majority. Men are greatly influenced by alcoholic 
beverages ; the output of munitions is governed by the use of 
alcohol in many ways; and the sum of £200,000,000 spent on 
excisable alcoholic liquors in one year of war has to be reckoned 
with. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 

For nearly four thousand years the human subject has been in 
the habit of consuming ethylic alcohol mixed with water and 
other substances, and this in spite of the fact that taken in con¬ 
siderable quantities it leads to dire results. 

The population of any country is made up of those who do 
imbibe alcohol in the form of alcoholic beverage, and those who 
do not. Each of these classes may be further classified thus: 

Population of the British Isles in Relation to Alcohol. 

I. Those who drink alcoholic beverages. 

1. Persons who habitually drink alcoholic beverages. 

(a) Adult moderate drinkers. 

{b) Adult immoderate drinkers. 

2. Persons who occasionally drink alcoholic beverages. 

(a) Adult occasional drinkers. 

(b) Adolescent occasional drinkers. 

tl. Those who do not drink alcoholic beverages. 

1. Children up to fifteen years of age. 

2. Voluntary adult total abstainers. 

3. Involuntary adult total abstainers. 
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It is somewhat difficult to estimate accurately the number 
of persons in each class, but probably nearly one-half of the 
population of the British Isles are total abstainers.* * 

Why does the other half drink alcoholic beverages, some in 
moderation, some in immoderation? An alcoholic beverage 
consists roughly of the alcoholic content, the food content, 
and the liquid vehicle. The water, constituting the liquid 
vehicle, is an essential to human existence, but it can help to 
maintain life altogether apart from alcohol. The food content 
of most alcoholic beverages is at the most small. A pint of 
ordinary mild ale contains not more than 230 grains of material 
which can be considered as actual nutriment, apart from alcohol. 
No alcoholic beverage can, therefore, be called a “liquid food.” 
Milk can thus be styled, for a pint contains 1,200 grains, or about 
2| ounces, of nutriment suspended in water. Water a person can 
drink apart from alcohol. Food a person can take apart from 
alcohol. 

ALCOHOLIC CONTENT. 

. Consequently, an adult drinks an alcoholic beverage chiefly 
for its alcoholic content, for the “ pleasure ” he derives from the 
actual drinking, and from the after-effects of the alcohol con¬ 
tent—in other words, he drinks it because he likes it, and for no 
other reason. 

A very important question then arises : Is the alcohol neces¬ 
sary for the well-being and efficiency of the individual ? It is 
admittedly difficult to define what is necessary and essential as 
against what is unnecessary and merely a luxury. The war is 
beginning to make us consider what are essentials in the matter 
of food materials. Fats, starches, sugars (carbohydrates), and 
nitrogenous (albuminous) substances are the only essential 
(organic) foods, while water is the only essential liquid. 

ALCOHOL AND GLYCERIN. 

Ethylic alcohol is a hydrocarbon combined with a hydroxyl. 
Hence the formula, CaHsOH. It is, therefore, neither a fat 
nor a carbohydrate. Ethylic alcohol never did and never will 
contain any starch, sugar, or nitrogen. Water is hydrogen 

* Total abstainers are: (a) Children up to fifteen years of age, 14f 
millions; ( b ) adult voluntary total abstainers, 54 millions —20 millions out 
of 46 millions. 
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combined with a hydroxyl, HOH=HjO. Glycerin (or glycerol) 
is a hydrocarbon combined with three hydroxyls—a triatomic 
alcohol, in fact; hence the formula, CsH^OH):!. It does not 
contain starch, sugar, or nitrogen. 

War has caused the prohibition, except for the purposes of 
victory, of the use of a non-essential for human existence like 
glycerin. War has not as yet led to the prohibition of ethyl 
alcohol—another non-essential for human existence, and closely 
allied to glycerin—for human consumption, and its use solely for 
the purposes of victory. Why not? Is it only because the 
drinker of alcohol likes its taste and its after-effects ? Every 
drop of glycerin turned to purposes of victory, millions of 
pounds’ worth of alcohol wasted by being poured down human 
gullets ! 


WASTE OR NO WASTE. 

But the apologist for alcoholic beverages will say it is not 
wasted—not wasted even in time of war, in time of the greatest 
war the Empire has ever had to wage. This antithesis requires- 
to be examined, waste or no waste. 

1. Ethylic alcohol (being a hydrocarbon combined with a 

hydroxyl) is not an essential food; a human being can 
exist without it. 

2. Ethylic alcohol, even if it be granted that it is a “food ”— 

that is, a substance which is capable of building up the 
tissues of the body, or of supplying heat—is a very 
expensive “ food,” a “ luxury food ” in fact, and, there¬ 
fore, there is waste in thus using it. 

3. Alcohol is essential for many purposes connected with 

the war, particularly in the production of munitions. 
Therefore, alcohol used largely for other purposes is 
wasted in so far as the purpose of victory is concerned. 

4. Alcohol is useful in numerous industrial, chemical, and 

scientific processes. If there is not enough of it for 
these uses on account of human consumption, then there 
is direct waste. 

1. Ethylic alcohol, being a hydrocarbon combined with a 
hydroxyl, is really a drug, useful in certain cases of disease, 
perhaps, but unsuitable for ordinary habitual consumption by 
human beings. 
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PARTS BY WEIGHT OFVARIOUS CONSTITUENTS IN ONE PINT 


NOTE. -The above diagram has been kindly prepared by the Analyst of 
Messrs. Welford and Sons, Ltd., Dairymen, Elgin Avenue, W. 9. 
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2. Ethylic alcohol, especially in the mixture usually styled 
‘ beer,” is regarded by many as a food and by others as a 
stimulant. 

Thus there are published by those whose business it is to main¬ 
tain the brewing trade such statements as these : (a) “ Beer is a 
food”; and ( b ) “Beer economizes food because it makes solid 
food more easily assimilated, and so less of it is needed for 
nutrition.” 

The advertisement shown on the opposite page has appeared 
in the newspapers.* 

Beer, of course, does contain apart from alcohol a small 
proportion of food material, but so small is this as compared 
with the liquid that it becomes almost negligible. Even if by 
the oxidation of its alcoholic content beer does give some 
increased heat to the body, this increase is more than counter¬ 
balanced by the loss of heat occasioned from the surface of the 
body owing to the dilation of the bloodvessels of the skin caused 
by the action of the alcohol. 

Upon what data is the statement made that beer causes solid 
food to be more easily assimilated? What constituent of the 
beer is the active principle in bringing this about? Is it the 
water? If so, water alone could thus act. Is it the “ bitters ” ? 
Yes, possibly; but these can be taken without the alcohol. No, 
it is intended to imply that the alcoholic content of the beer is 
the active principle. There are no data whatever in support of 
this claim. All experiments and all experience point otherwise. 
A fresh and further series of experiments, devised and carefully 
carried out by competent physiologists with no bias in favour of 
total abstinence, would be of the greatest value in refuting 
the untrue and, therefore, misleading statements made. Such 
experiments could be made quite easily if only the skilled 
experimenters could be induced to make them. 

So ingrained have these false ideas become in the minds of 
many of the workers that some of the present industrial unrest 
has been brought about by the scarcity of beer, and by the 
restrictions placed upon its sale during the third year of war. 
The Commissioners appointed to consider and report upon this 
unrest last June (1917), state that six out of the eight reports 
submitted to them refer to the supply of beer, and say the 

* The advertisement of which this is a reproduction appeared in the 
Daily Mail for March 9, 1917. 
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THERE ARE TWO 
POINTS IN THE 


BEER DISCUSSION 

WHICH MATTER — 

but are sometimes forgotten . 

1. Beer is a foqd and 

2. Beer economises food 

because it makes solid food more easily assimilated* and 
so less of it is needed for nutrition. 


Three other points may be Mentioned 

—The Soldier needs it, and the Army Authorities make 
sure that he gets it. 

—Brewery by-products are a valuable feeding stuff. 

—Restrictions should apply at least equally to other bever¬ 
ages which contain no food for men or animals and 
necessarily come from overseas. 

BREWERS AND BEER-DRINKERS 

will cheerfully take their share of sacrifice, but let there be 
common sense and fairness in apportioning the sacrifice. 


Thus we shall maintain the 

STRENGTH OF BRITAIN 
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shortage and high price is a serious cause of discontent, but that 
the restrictions are being fairly well tolerated. The Times says: 
“The distinction is important, because the cause can be re¬ 
moved—and is in the process of removal—without disturbing the 
arrangements which have so greatly improved the sobriety of 
the nation.” That beer, or, rather, the want of it, should 
actually be a strong factor in producing unrest is a most cogent 
argument to prove its soporific or narcotic effect! The more 
beer, the more satisfied and restful the people become ! 

It is interesting how the shortage of beer supply is being over¬ 
come. There is to be increased brewing of the beer of the old 
specific gravity, that containing over 5 per cent, of alcohol, but, 
in addition, there is to be brewed a large quantity of lighter 
specific gravity beer, a drink which is already being styled 
“ Government Ale.” This latter beverage is to be sold at a 
cheaper rate. For what object will it be drunk? For the 
water it contains? No. For the food materials and bitters it 
contains ? No. It will be drunk almost solely for its alcoholic 
content. It is possible that the ingestion of the larger quantity 
of water to get the same amount of alcohol to produce the same 
degree of effect may tend to retard normal digestion of food. 

No one desires to deprive the working man, and particularly 
the man who works where there is much toil and heat, of the 
“liquid refreshment” which is the best for him from the point of 
view of health and efficiency. If it can be authoritatively shown 
that the heavy specific gravity beers fulfil the following desiderata, 
then the working man should have them; but if not, then a 
strong Government in this time of crisis should take its courage 
in both hands and proclaim that “ beer is bad,” and prohibit its 
manufacture and sale during the period of war and demobilization. 

The desiderata are: 

(a) The beer refreshes. 

(b) The amount of liquid taken does not interfere with the 

proper digestion of food. 

(c) The alcohol content actually adds to the efficiency of the 

worker, or, at any rate, does not detract from such 
efficiency. 

(d) The alcohol does not produce a desire for a larger quantity 

of alcohol so as to cause an immoderate amount of 
alcohol to be consumed. 
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It would be thought that it should at once be conceded that it 
is almost a suicidal policy in a time of crisis to allow even one 
factor to jeopardize victory, and yet it would seem that alcoholic 
beverages were being allowed to do so. 

Why is it necessary to have a Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), which has been doing such excellent work? It is 
necessary because of the menace of alcohol. Why is it that this 
Control Board has had to exercise drastic control of spirits in 
specified areas ? It is because the greater the amount of alcohol 
imbibed the worse is the effect upon efficiency. 

It is an interesting fact that the munition and other workers 
who are now earning high wages, and are being prevented— 
prohibited—in certain areas from securing as large a quantity of 
alcoholic drinks as they have been accustomed to, are buy¬ 
ing increased amounts of nitrogenous food, particularly meat. 
Whereas it was the exception for factory workers to have meat 
every day, now it is by no means uncommon; and whereas the 
meat which they used to purchase was from the poorer parts of 
the carcase, now it is frequently the choicest and, incidentally, 
the most expensive cut which is selected. Nor can this increase 
in the consumption of nitrogenous nutriment be regretted, for 
the work is arduous and the stimulation of this type of food is 
desirable, and it is a stimulation which is not followed by depres¬ 
sion or any of those evil results which occur after the immoderate 
consumption of alcohol. Any excess of alcohol, however, taken 
in connection with this highly nitrogenous diet is apt to bring 
about indigestion. 

Most of what has been said refers to the male worker. It is 
especially interesting to note that by far the larger number of 
female workers, particularly in munition factories, are total 
abstainers, or, at the most, drink only small quantities of light 
beer, and avoid spirits entirely. This is partly due to the 
excellent supervision of these girl workers, and partly to the 
adequate means adopted for the supply of wholesome food for 
them near their work. Never before, probably, have so many 
female workers been placed under such arduous conditions of 
labour. Never before has such good health and morals pre¬ 
vailed, and this is largely due to the absence of intoxicating 
liquors. Truly the nation has much to be proud of and thankful 
for in the work of its young women and girls. It is profoundly 
to be hoped that after the war there may be no relapse into less 
happy conditions of female labour. . ., 
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ALCOHOL AND MUNITIONS. 

3. For many years some of the alcohols have been extensively 
used in the production of explosives. The subject of their 
manufacture is too technical and too large a one for more than a 
reference in this lecture, but one example will suffice to show 
the relationship. There are three alcohols which are in constant 
and wide use—namely, methyl alcohol, or ordinary methylated 
spirit; ethyl alcohol, or the ordinary alcohol contained in alco¬ 
holic beverages; and glycerin. Methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol 
are what are known as monohydric alcohols, while glycerin is a 
trihydric alcohol. These types of alcohol are represented by 
the following formulae, which indicate their near relationship to 
one another: 

Methyl alcohol = CH 4 0 = CH :f OH 'j 

Ethyl alcohol = C 2 H s O = CH 2 OH L ne hydroxy i ( 0 H, in each. 

CH;{ J 

CH 2 OH\ 

1 ! 

Glycerol, or Glycerin = CsH 8 0; t = CH OH -three hydroxyls, OH. 

CH 2 OH) 

So important is glycerin for munitions that its use has been 
prohibited except for this purpose. Now glycerin is obtained 
very largely from fats, but it would be possible to obtain it from 
these other alcohols provided that it was made worth while to do 
so, and fats would be saved for other uses. Our enemies have 
the knack of introducing substitutes for many of the articles they 
are now so badly in need of, and their chemists have been of the 
utmost service to them in the whole course of the war. It is a 
characteristic of the British that they are rather slow in manu¬ 
facturing chemical substances, but once they do so, they produce 
excellent products, and put them to really magnificent use. It 
is, therefore, highly desirable that glycerin in large quantities 
should be obtained and converted into high explosives and other 
forms of material for the purposes of victory. 


ALCOHOL AND INDUSTRY. 

4. There are some persons who think that the manufacture of 
all “alcohol” should be prohibited, but these people show 
lamentable ignorance. The alcohols, and particularly ethyl and 
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methyl alcohol, are of the utmost importance in industry, and in 
chemical and scientific work. 

In connection with industrial alcohol Britain has not made the- 
strides which Germany has. To take only one instance: The 
German Empire is shorter of petrol than is the British Empire r 
but the German chemist and the German engineer, working, 
together, have said : “ Let us manufacture cheap alcohol and 
run engines by its combustion,” and they have done both. 

the POTATO and ALCOHOL. 

The Potato. 

Contains a large amount of Starch. 

Is fairly easily cultivated. 

Yields a considerable increase. 

Can be used as a food material. 

About 600,000 acres in Ireland are at the 
present time under potato cultivation, chiefly 
for food purposes. 

Add another 600,000 well-cultivated acres, 
and there would be produced enough potatoes 
to make sufficient alcohol to replace ^10,000,000 
worth of petrol now bought and brought from 
abroad. 

Alcohol. 

Easily made from Starch converted into Sugar. 

Readily made from the Starch contained in the 
Potato. 

In Great Britain there are 190 distilleries, 

which up to the time of the war were producing 
alcohol chiefly for human consumption. 

In Germany there are 30,000 distilleries, pro¬ 
ducing alcohol chiefly for industrial purposes. 

Germany makes 80 per cent, of her industrial 
alcohol from potatoes. 

Petrol has to be imported into the United Kingdom, and the 
supply is not becoming greater, for reasons which are well 
known, while the need of it is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Even if there were no war it would be a sound policy to manu¬ 
facture methylic alcohol for motor purposes. How much more 
so when every additional gallon brings us nearer victory. This- 
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alcohol can be manufactured from any form of starch which is 
readily converted into sugar. The potato, as a source of such 
starch, is of prime importance. It can be readily cultivated, 
returns a large increase, and while some of the yield can be used 
for food, the excess and the poorer part of the crop can be 
handed over for the production of industrial alcohol. 


ALCOHOL AND MONEY. 

If the war does not bleed the enemy white in the matter of 
men, it will do so in the matter of money. The Allies, and 
more particularly so now that the United States have come in, 
have rich resources of both men and money, but richness ought 
not to tend to extravagance. The amount spent on alcoholic 
beverages by the nation in this time of war is stupendous. The 
National War Savings Committee have drawn special attention 
to it, and in the poster issued by them and liberally placed on 
the hoardings, it is stated that £182,000,000 a year goes on drinks 
containing alcohol. “Obviously,” they say, “in the present 
national emergency a daily expenditure of practically £500,000 
-on spirits, wines, and beer cannot be justified on the ground of 
necessity,” and yet this expenditure still continues day by day, 
and the fourth year of the war is more than two months old ! 

The Drink Bill of the United Kingdom since the war began 
up to the end of March, 1917, amounted in round figures to 
£500,000,000. These figures are so prodigious that it is im¬ 
possible for the mind to grasp them, therefore the following 
-comparison may be of assistance : 

The London and North-Western Railway. —Commenced in 1832 (or 
eighty-five years ago). In the construction of its works it has 
given an immense amount of employment. Main line, London 
to Carlisle, Holyhead, Manchester, Liverpool, Huddersfield, 
South Wales ; the great works of the Britannia Bridge over the 
Menai Straits; the Runcorn Bridge over the Mersey ; the docks 
at Greenore, piers, wharves, hotels, workshops, steamers, rolling 
stock, locomotives. Total cost, £131,000,000. 

The Great Western Railway. —Main line to Penzance, Cardiff, 
Fishguard, Birmingham; great works of the Severn Tunnel; 
Saltash Bridge, together with all its equipment of piers, wharves, 
rolling-stock, steamers, etc. Total cost, £115,000,000. 
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THE NATION’S DBINK BILL 



T HE NATIONAL WAR SAYINGS COMMITTEE calls 
attention to the fact that the sum now being spent by 
the Nation on alcoholic liquors is estimated at 

£182,000,000 a Year, 

and appeals earnestly for an immediate and substantial 
reduction of this expenditure in view of the urgent and 
increasing need for economy in all departments of the 
Nation’s life. 

Obviously, in the present national emergency a daily 
expenditure of practically £500,000 on spirits, wines, and 
beer, cannot be justified on the ground of necessity. 

This expenditure, therefore, like every other form 
and degree of expenditure beyond what is required to 
maintain health and efficiency, is directly injurious to 
national interests. 

Much of the money spent on alcohol could be saved. 
Even more important would be (1) the saving for more 
useful purposes of large quantities of barley, rice, maize 
and sugar; and (2) the setting free of much labour 
urgently needed to meet the requirements of the Navy 
and the Army. 

TO DO WITHOUT EVERYTHING NOT ESSENTIAL 
TO HEALTH AjND EFFICIENCY WHILE THE 
WAR LASTS IS THE TRUEST PATRIOTISM. 

The National War Savings Committee, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E C. 
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. Tpt^l .of. thes§ tyvo companies up to December 31, 1916, 
or -less than;half of the amount spent in drink 
SifiCe the*w&r bfegari.* 

ALCOHOL AND INVESTMENTS. 

Much has been made of the statements that, should the prohibi¬ 
tion of alcoholic beverages be necessitated, those who hold shares 
in the distilleries and breweries would be ruined, and a very 
large number of workers would be thrown out of employment. 
A little examination of these statements ought to show their 
unworthiness. All the alcohol which is being distilled for 
human consumption could be employed otherwise, much of it 
for munitions, and the rest for industrial purposes, and thus 
dividends as great or greater would be earned for the share¬ 
holders, and none of the workers would be deprived of their 
subsistence. 

Even, however, if the alcohol manufactured could not be used 
in the above ways, there seems to be reason to believe that, at 
any rate during the war and demobilization, a distillery can 
have its original function rapidly changed into another. This 
has been demonstrated on a large scale by the well-known firm 
of Messrs. John Watney and Co., of the 100-year-old Wandsworth 
Distillery. These premises have a long river frontage, which is 
quite a landmark, and the firm employs a large number of 
hands. In January and February of this year no less than 
40,000 gallons of spirits were being produced weekly. Then, in 
March, 1917, Messrs. Watney received instructions by wire 
that all distilling was to cease instantly. Great are the powers 
possessed by the Government at the present time. To some 
firms such an order would have meant immediate dissolution, 
but not so to this one. Mr. Percy Watney was wise enough to 
consider that, after war munitions, the most important article at 
this crisis is food. So he decided to change the works from a 
distillery into a flour-mill. This has been done, and now, 
in October, 1917, the mill is probably the largest and most 
important for the production of maize flour on this side of the 
Atlantic. The spirit which inspired the sudden conversion of a 
distillery into a mill is by no means wanting in the British busi¬ 
ness man. 

Even if it became necessary to shut down many of the breweries 
the hands there employed would soon find other work in the 

* The above statistics are quoted by Sir Francis Fox, M.I.C.E. 
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present depleted labour market. Further, the men, vehicles, 
motor power, and a host of other forces now employed on the 
transport of beer on rail and road would be set tree for the 
conveyance of food and munitions. 

ALCOHOL AND DEMOBILIZATION. 

After the Napoleonic wars, a writer in the Sunday Times ot 
1827 states that some 200,000 persons were in the habit of resort¬ 
ing to the “tea-gardens” (sic) near London on a Sunday. He had 
the curiosity to have the condition of these investigated as they 
were returning home after imbibing their “tea,” and gives the 
following figures : Sober, 50,000; in high glee, 90,000 ; drunkish, 
30,000; staggering tipsy, 10,000; muzzy, 15,000; dead drunk, 
5,000; total, 200,000. All these “ tea-gardens ” have disappeared, 
and with them a great deal of immoderation in the use of alcohol, 
with which they were associated. There are nowadays real tea 
depots, and it is not a custom for a Sunday afternoon to be so 
disgraced; but even with the present restricted alcohol drinking 
facilities during the period of demobilization similar results will 
almost inevitably occur, unless measures are prepared and taken 
with a view to prevention. Scenes of drunkenness would be a 
dishonour to a nation which has been fighting for right and 
righteousness. 

While the war and its stress and strain are upon us it is difficult 
to realize the problems of demobilization and reconstruction ; 
yet energies are already being put forth dealing with both these 
important matters. Is it too much to say that the alcohol factor 
will touch—and at many points touch deeply—one-half of the 
problems which will have to be faced and settled ? 

The question of food shortage will not end with the war, the 
question of money tightness will not terminate with peace, the 
question of the economic employment of thousands of damaged 
men will only really begin after the war; the necessity for 
the careful preservation of infant life will be of even greater 
importance then than now, and alcohol touches all these. 

The United States are already grappling with the food question 
thoroughly, and alcohol has shown its face in the matter quite 
plainly. At 11 p.m., on Saturday, September 8th, 1917, the 
manufacture of all whisky was prohibited in the whole of the 
States, thus beginning at once the saving of 40,000,000 bushels 
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of grain in a year. But what could their people have thought 
of the fact that only forty-eight hours later a ship, which had 
been exposed to all the risks of crossing the ocean, with devoted 
and brave seamen’s lives on board, arrived at Tilbury from 
Canada with 2,000 cases of whisky on board. Such contradic¬ 
tions make for wonder whether many of our people are not still 
ignorant that a stupendous war is raging. 

MANUFACTURE OF WHISKY IN AMERICA STOPPED. 

The manufacture of whisky ceased in the United States at 
eleven o’clock on Saturday night, when the prohibitive clause in 
the Food Control Act became effective. This will save more than 
40,000,000 bushels of grain in a year. Mr. Hoover’s order stopping 
the manufacture of whisky will increase rather than curtail the 
Government’s revenues in the next two years. The ban is on 
manufacture, not on consumption, and the withdrawal of stocks 
from bond under the new high Excise taxes will probably treble 
the revenues in the next twelve months.— Times , September 10, 
1917. 

WHISKY FROM CANADA. 

A ship arrived at Tilbury to-day containing 2,000 cases of 
whisky from Canada.— Star , September 11, 1917. 

The arrival of a ship at Tilbury from Canada with 2,000 cases 
of whisky on board is presumably the latest comment on the food 
situation. It does not lack irony .—Daily News , September 12, 
1917. 

PROMPT AND DRASTIC WAYS. 

They have a prompt and unexpected way of doing things in this 
country which is pleasingly refreshing. One morning I read that 
all saloons within five miles of Yaphank had been closed. Nothing 
more was said about it. No discussion preceded the matter. 
There were no abstruse calculations as to compensation. The 
United States is at war; saloons are not good for war, close them. 
That’s all there was to it. — Lord Northcliffe in The Times % 
September 17, 1917, on “The Americans at War.” 

If there is not to be great destitution after the war, and 
particularly during demobilization, from the great lessening of 
productive agriculture and manufactures, it is imperative that 
the people should save. Russia, when vodka was prohibited, 
began to save at once, and the increase in deposits made in the 
savings banks was extraordinary; yet in this country the people 
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are urged to save on the one hand and allowed—almost encouraged 
—to waste their savings on alcoholic liquors on the other, and it 
is possible that the balance between the two is sheer loss. When 
a nation has to provide employment for tens of thousands of 
damaged men, while at the same time millions of sound men are 
demobilized, anything like the excitement and recklessness pro¬ 
duced by alcoholic liquors would be a definite menace. 

Ignorance, poverty, and alcohol are the three great factors 
concerned in the appalling and preventable infant mortality. It 
is difficult to imagine the condition of children, so precious to 
the nation, if there is free indulgence in alcohol during de¬ 
mobilization. 

CONCLUSION. 

Alcohol before the war was greatly to blame for poverty and 
inefficiency; alcohol during the war has tended to prolong 
hostilities and to render hardships more numerous and more 
difficult to bear; alcohol during demobilization may lead to very 
serious consequences. It is for the Members and Associates of 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety to consider the relation¬ 
ship of war and alcohol in all its bearings, and to act, and get 
others to act, wisely, temperately, but firmly in the matter, for 
assuredly by so doing a lasting and honourable peace will be 
hastened. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Instead of thb Tavern : Being a Study in Counter-Attrac- 
TIONS. By J. W. Harvey Theobald and A. F. Harvey. Pp. 80. 
London : P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Orchard House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 1917. Price Is. net. 

The arrest of alcoholism cannot be accomplished until would-be 
temperance reformers and religious and social reconstructors have realized 
something of the psycho-physiological factors involved in the problem. A 
few enthusiasts see in alcohol “ the devil in solution,” and by an autocratic 
banishment of “the devil” think to solve the whole problem. These 
well-meaning extremists fail to realize that the Drink Problem cannot be 
expressed in mere political terms or dealt with as a measure of manu¬ 
facturing chemistry, but is a question complex and far-reaching, and 
related to the most intricate elements in human life. In the slow evolu¬ 
tion of mankind alcohol has been discovered, and evermore it will have a 
place in the affairs of man. All scientifically directed minds now under¬ 
stand that substitution is to be preferred to suppression. A policy of 
enforced prohibition may be necessary in certain cases, but unless approved 
and acquiesced in by public opinion it becomes merely a police provision to 
be neglected, evaded, or renounced. The authors of the present work have 
been well advised in issuing it in popular form at the present time. It is 
based on a former work, which was reviewed in a former issue of this 
Journal. Such a contribution to positive constructive temperance work is 
worth all the destructive criticism of impracticable reformers. The war 
has conclusively proved to the most conservative minds that some form of 
“ public-house,” or club, or community centre must be recognized as an 
essential in our community life. The grand adventure of the Y.M.C.A. 
has provided a scientific experiment of the greatest value. We have learned 
that a popular, economic, financially sound “public-house” can be established 
and maintained without the sale of intoxicants. The establishment of 
canteens for munition workers and others has taught the same truth. The 
Preface to this helpful little work admirably expresses the conclusion : 
“ If the workers are to have a reasonable chance of maintaining health of 
mind and body under the strain which war conditions involve they need 
refreshment for both, refreshment which will make for true recreation, the 
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rebuilding of the tired frame, the renewing of the weary spirit. The 
truest work for temperance is surely that which is based on this wide 
conception of human needs and social duties, which realizes that abstinence 
is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, and that end the fullest and 
worthiest use of all man’s faculties, the completest development of body 
and soul, the noblest and strongest service of each for all.” This little 
book indicates the human elements underlying the call of the tavern, the 
desire for companionship, the longing for recreation and opportunities for- 
self-expression and liberty of personal action, and the longing for an agent 
which can for a time inhibit the pressure of life’s burdens and the soul’s 
sorrows, and increase that sense of bten-etre for which we one and all crave. 
The description of the various forms of substitutes and counter-attrac¬ 
tions to the alcoholic public-house are effectively presented. The book will 
prove of far-reaching influence. Every worker for national sobriety and 
the arrest of alcoholic intemperance should possess this little volume. All 
religious, social, and political leaders striving for an increase in the forces 
making for human betterment, should study this sensible, serviceable, and 
scientifically sound exposition. 


Christian Experience and Psychological Processes, with 
Special Reference to the Phenomenon of Auto-sugges¬ 
tion. By Ruth Rouse, Travelling Secretary World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and H. Crichton Miller, M.D. Pp. vii + 147. 
London; Student Christian Movement, 93 and 94, Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 2. 1917. Price 2s. 6d. 

This book, although written in pre-war days, is one which specially 
meets the need of the thoughtful student of to-day. It is addressed 
primarily to those working in connection with the Student Christian 
Movement, and it is written avowedly from the Christian standpoint. 
The book is one of exceptional interest and suggestiveness, and might 
wisely be expanded into a treatise on the Psychology of all forms of 
Religious and Ethical Experiences. In many minds present-day teaching 
in regard to auto-suggestion, psycho-analysis, and the principles and 
practice of educational and therapeutic psychology, exercises a very un¬ 
settling influence on those brought up in narrow, medieval, and restricted 
religious circles. In bringing the whole subject into the open the authors 
have rendered notable service to many perplexed and troubled souls. The 
difficulties of the position are courageously faced, and the meaning, character¬ 
istics, and results of Christian experience lucidly explained. With many 
quotations, numerous illustrations, logical arguments, and a firm faith in 
the verities of Christianity, the subject is fully considered, and the 
conclusions arrived at are thus summarized : “ We have freely admitted 
the large part played by suggestion, auto-suggestion, and the psychology of 
the crowd in the development of Christian experience, but we maintain 
that these factors are not in themselves the source of Christian experience, 
nor do they explain its origin.” “ Which is the more probable, which is 
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the theory most consonant with our demand for a reasonable universe, the 
supposition that in man himself there is such a peculiar richness and power 
as can produce the best fruits of Christian experience or that another 
factor is present, God Himself at work in the human soul, energizing and 
transforming it?” The monograph is one which should receive the 
thoughtful study of all religious advisers, and there is much in it which will 
be of real service to social workers and to those who are engaged in 
practical measures for the arrest of intemperance. 


Tales OF my Knights and Ladies. By Olive Katharine Parr 
(Beatrice Chase). Pp. 78. London : Longmans, Green and Co., 39, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 1. 1917. Price Is. net. 

Early in the war Miss Parr, better known as “ Beatrice Chase,” the 
brilliant author of 44 Through a Dartmoor Window” and “The Heart of 
the Moor,” and other works relating to Dartmoor, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Oxenham, the popular novelist and well-known war poet, initiated 
the ethical movement which has become known among our war-worn 
heroes as “The White Knights.” In former numbers we have explained 
something of the fine service which is being rendered by this remarkable 
44 Communion.” Artistic and mystic powers, ethical and religious instincts, 
as well as the irresistible forces flowing from human sympathy and chivalry, 
are here combined to render prophylactic and therapeutic service for the 
tempted and tried sons and daughters of men. In the present brochure 
something of the wonderful spirit and noble accomplishments of this Crusade 
is set forth with rare literary skill and powers of sympathy and understand¬ 
ing. This impressive little volume reveals much of the secret of the success 
of this unique enterprise for the safety and succour of those in need of 
Divine guidance and human companionship. 


44 The World of States.” By C. Delisle Bums. Pp. ix+ 145. 44 The 

Church in the Commonwealth.” By Richard Roberts. Pp. 
vi+151. “FREEDOM.” By Gilbert Cannan. Pp. vi + 106. 44 WOMAN 
AND THE SOVEREIGN State.” By A. Maude Royden. Pp. vi +142. 
London : Headley Bros., Ltd., Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C. 1. 
1917. Price 2s. net each volume. 

41 The events of the present time have started much serious inquiry into 
the validity of our accepted institutions and our traditional habits of 
thought. Our conception of the State, of the Church, of the organization 
of Industry, of the Status of Women in the Commonwealth, and of many 
other things that have been directly challenged; and it is commonly acknow¬ 
ledged that a frank and thorough-going examination of our current postu. 
lates, political, religious, economic, and social, is urgently called for. This 
series is intended to be a tentative contribution to the discussion of the 
problems thus raised.” This opening statement of the general preface of 
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these monographs indicates something of their aim and methods. They 
are suggestive contributions to constructive thought, and will do much to 
stimulate action in securing readjustments and reconstruction on scientific 
and ethical lines. These manuals deserve the serious study of all religious 
teachers and students of sociological problems. We have received copies 
of four of the series. Mr. C. Delisle Burns in his introductory volume 
furnishes an elaborate analysis of the emotional and intellectual powers, 
actual and potential, which underlie and govern political and social life of 
the present day. It is an endeavour to reduce all fundamental issues to an 
expression in human terms : “ We are theorists, but even in theory the 
establishment of political humanism is the greatest need of the present, 
and in practice political humanism would make obsolete the decaying 
Conservatisms and shabby Liberalisms of the past. 0 The subject-matter 
is grouped and effectively presented under the following heads: The 
State in the World, Politics and Foreign Policy, Nationality, Economics, 
Defence, Co-operation between States, International Conferences and 
Leagues and World Organization. Mr. Richard Roberts has been allotted 
a contentious subject and it would require many pages for an adequate 
criticism of his able and suggestive thesis. It is a book which religious 
leaders cannot afford to neglect. The subject is set forth under the 
following chapter headings: The Problem, The Incongruous Mating, The 
Struggle of the Corporations, The National Church, The Struggle for 
Religious Liberty, The State Church, The Essential Church, and The 
Christian State. “ When the Kingdom of God is established in the souls 
of men they will shape for themselves a State which will be an organ of 
the Kingdom as no State in this world has ever yet been.” Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan’s essay is eminently one for the needs of to-day. It deals with 
fundamental principles of freedom and their application to Government, 
Capital and Labour, the life of the ordinary man, the use of machinery, 
love of country, and the well-being of women and children. Finally, there 
is an attempt to formulate ideals of freedom. The most interesting volume 
of the series is the lucidly expressed study of Woman and her r61e in the 
life of the Commonwealth by Miss Maude Royden. We hope this all too 
limited essay will be expanded in the near future into a comprehensive 
work. Only certain concepts of the place of women in the service of the 
State are presented, and particularly in relation to Motherhood and Prosti¬ 
tution. The practical results of what is designated “ the subjection ” of 
women are forcibly expounded. Th® volume is a terrible indictment of so- 
called “Christian” moral and social standards. There is much in the 
volume which will arouse bitter discussion, and the author, in urging her 
special pleas, has in places laid herself open to a charge of exaggeration 
and restriction of views; but in the main there is no doubt but that Miss 
Royden is right, and until the ethical principles and social practices which 
relate to the education, protection, and service of women are better under¬ 
stood there will be no Sovereign State worthy the name. We advise all 
our readers to give Miss Royden’s ably-written thesis an unprejudiced 
consideration. 
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Basil WilberforCE : A MEMOIR. By the Right Hon. George W. E. 

Russell. Pp. v+177. London : John Murray, 50A, Albemarle Street* 
W. 1917. Price 8s. net. 

Here is a biography which will interest many readers of this journal* 
Wilberforce came of a fine old fighting British stock, and was (bin:self 
a worthy and gallant Englishman. This all too brief memoir provides a 
sympathetic and yet just outline sketch of the temperament, tastes, and 
services of an English clergyman who as a parish priest, an Honorary 
Canon of Winchester, a Canon and later an Archdeacon of Westminster and 
Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons exercised a wide 
influence for good. Wilberforce was a man of great determination and 
courage, enthusiastic and eloquent, affectionate and liberal-minded. Early 
in his career as Rector of St. Mary's at Southampton he became interested 
in the Alcohol Problem. The Bishop of Willesden, then curate of St# 
Mary's, gives the following account of his initiation into the Temperance 
Movement: “In October, 1873, Basil and I went to a small Temperance 
Meeting in Dock Street addressed by a young bookseller. It was the first 
Temperance Meeting either of us attended, and after that evening we never 
tasted alcohol ." A chapter of the Memoir is entitled “ Teetotalism,” and in 
it Mr. Russell tells how Wilberforce felt himself divinely called to a crusade 
against drunkenness, and threw himself into it with an uncalculating and a 
whole-hearted zeal. He was accustomed to say that he had preached for 
the cause in every Cathedral of England and in more Parish Churches 
than could easily be counted. Wilberforce was an exceptionally effective 
preacher and speaker, but the suddenness and vehemence of his apostolate 
provoked amazement, ridicule, and wrath. His biographer admits that 
u Like everyone who has a great gift of popular eloquence, he tended 
to exaggeration ; his appeals to emotion were stronger than his appeals to 
reason ; and his zeal often carried him into difficult positions.” Wilberforce 
desired to introduce unfermented wine into the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. Mr. Russell, in writing this short Memoir, has accomplished 
a difficult task with conspicuous success, and has furnished a beautiful and 
true picture of the living man who was for so long his true friend. 
Wilberforce died on Saturday, May 13, 1916, and on Thursday, May 18, his 
remains were laid to rest in the south cloister of Westminster Abbey “ by 
the side of her who, whether in the body or out of the body, had been the 
other half of his heart and life for fifty years.” 


The Problem of the Soul : A Tract for Teachers. By Edmond 
Holmes. Pp. 115. London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 10, Orange 
Street, Leicester Square. 1917. Price Is. 

Mr. Edmond Holmes has accomplished pioneer service by his numerous 
contributions to educational, ethical, and religious reconstructions in 
thought and practice. His latest work is defined as “An Attempt to 
determine what Limits, if any, there are to the Transforming Influence of 
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Education.” It is a courageous criticism of the relative influence of Nature 
and Nurture in the growth of the highest elements of Man. With much 
logical force the rdles of heredity and environment are set forth. There is 
a suggestive chapter on a Theory of Strain, but the most impressive 
portions of the little volume are those which are devoted to a consideration 
of the Ancestry and Range of the Soul. The work is one which all engaged 
in education and social service should consider without prejudice. 


Commonwealth or Empire. By V. H. Rutherford, Member of 
Parliament for Brentford, 1906-1910. Pp. 135. London : Headley 
Bros., Ltd., Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C. 1. 1917. Price Is. 6d. 

net. 

This brochure contains much information regarding events bearing 
directly and indirectly upon the present situation in which war finds us. 
The work must inevitably arouse discussion. The writer is an enthusiastic 
politician of the Commonwealth School, bitterly opposed to militarism, 
and keenly impressed with the importance of self-government, inter¬ 
nationalism, and the discouragement of all forms of selfish Imperialism. 
Dr. Rutherford has elaborated his thesis with much skill, and his pages 
stimulate thought and incite to study of the evolution of our existing 
systems. The author is a strong supporter of the movement to establish a 
League of Nations for the enforcement of peace and the emancipation of 
mankind from the barbaric arbitrament of the sword. 


THE HEALTH of A Woman. By R. Murray Leslie, M. A., B.Sc., M.D. 

Pp. xi 4 - 112. London : Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
1917. Price Is. 3d. net. 

This is one of the helpful manuals of 44 Methuen’s Health Series,” 
edited by N. Bishop Harman, M.B., F.R.C.S. The author is not only 
Chairman of the Women’s Imperial Health Association, but has had long 
and exceptional clinical experience of the subjects with which he deals in 
this concise, direct, outspoken, and thoroughly serviceable little volume. 
It is a book which is meant to help in tbe maintenance of health and the 
prevention of disease. Dr. Murray Leslie presents no uncertain opinion 
regarding the place of alcohol in a woman’s life: 44 Alcohol is particularly 
harmful to a woman’s physical and nervous constitution. Alcohol has a 
specially deteriorating action on the physical, mental, and moral systems of 
women, and the habit of alcoholism when once formed is extremely difficult 
to cure. The general health of a woman suffers enormously as the result 
of drinking, partly due to the direct action of the alcohol, but largely 
because the alcoholic habit predisposes to general carelessness in regard to 
food, comfort, and domestic hygiene. • . . There is a growing danger of 
women resorting to alcoholic stimulants for the relief of fatigue after 
physical or mental work. . . . Alcohol is specially injurious to young 
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mothers, and should be carefully avoided by young married woman about 
to become mothers, and when nursing their infants. It is extra nourish- 
ment and not stimulants that is wanted at these times.” This little book 
will be of real value to those who are engaged in the care, instruction, and 
assistance of girls and women. Mothers will find much in its pages which 
will help them in the hygienic and happy upbringing of their daughters. 


Foods and Dietaries : A Manual of Clinical Dietetics. By 
R. W. Burnet, K.C.V.O., M.D., J.P., Physician to His Majesty's 
Household, etc. Fifth Edition. Pp. xii + 204. London: Charles 
Griffin and Company, Ltd,, 12, Exeter Street, Strand, W.C. 1917. 
Price 4s. net. 

The fact that since its first issue in 1890 this volume has passed through 
five editions is sufficient evidence of its popularity and powers for service. 
Although prepared primarily for the guidance of medical practitioners it 
will be found of interest and practical value by all concerned in the study 
and conduct of dietetics. It is essentially a work for the clinician, and its 
explicitness and detailed directions will be appreciated by those responsible 
for the guidance and care of almost all kinds of derangement and disease. 
A chapter is devoted to the dietetic management of alcoholism. In regard 
to the subjects of chronic alcoholism, it is insisted that “the conditions 
necessary to their restoration to health are, first, to leave off alcoholie 
stimulants altogether ; and, second, to take as much simple nourishment in 
regulated quantities as we find they can digest. . . • Food of the simplest 
kinds must be given in small quantities at short intervals. Remembering 
that the early morning is the worst time for such patients, that they feel 
depressed and good for nothing, an early light breakfast should be given 
them in bed.” A detailed menu is presented. Excellent directions are 
also given for the management of cases of delirium tremens. An appendix 
provides a thoroughly practical collection of recipes which will be invaluable 
in sick-room cookery and likely to be specially useful in these days of 
unexampled need. 


Food and Fitness ; or, Diet in Relation to Health. By James 
Long. Pp. viii + 208. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 11, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 1917. Price 5s. net. 

This book has been written to provide thoughtful adults, especially those 
of mature middle-aged, with facts and directions regarding the selection of 
foods and the ordering of dietaries. The author is convinced that much 
illness and no little premature loss of life is due to quantitative and qualita¬ 
tive errors in regard to food. The work contains much valuable advice 
regarding the selection and preparation of foodstuffs. There are also 
sections on the function of food, the advantages of an increased vegetable 
diet, and food values in relation to price. Such a book as this is timely. 
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and will prove of practical assistance in helping many in a wise ordering of 
their lives in regard to food requirements in war time. 


Food Reform and Meatless Cookery. By Mrs. Bertha Powell. 

Pp. 119. London: C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 3, Tudor Street, E.C. 

1917. Price Is. 6d. net. 

This practical manual seeks to provide a concise guide to the principles 
and practice of so-called food reform. The importance of a recognition of 
food values is insisted on. The advantages of a meatless dietary are 
explained, and one chapter is devoted to what is called “ The Food 
Reformer’s Catechism.” There are many practical suggestions which merit 
serious consideration. The most useful portion of the book is devoted to a 
collection of serviceable recipes. 


An Alphabet of Economics. By A. R. Orage, Editor of The 
New Age. Pp. xiv + 172. London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 2. 1917. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This unusual but well-arranged, concisely-expressed, alphabetically- 
grouped, glossary-like exposition of economic and political terms has grown 
out of an experiment to provide readers of the New Age and students of the 
system of National Guilds with a lucid, condensed, up-to-date reference- 
book, which will enable<all interested in the theories held by those who claim 
to be of the new school of National Guildsmen to understand the present 
situation. The book is a dogmatic expression of views now accepted by a 
certain School of social, political, and economic reformers in regard to 
factors relating to Land, Capital, and Labour. “ Starting from the discovery 
that labour is synonymous with labourers, and that as such Labour is not 
a tool but a tool-user, the system of National Guilds envisages the future 
of industry as implying the subordination of tools to their users, hence of 
Capital to Labour.” Such a revolutionary thesis is effectively elaborated 
in this suggestive “ Alphabet.” 


The Little that is Good : Stories of London and Glimpses 
of English Civilization. By Harold Begbie. Pp. ix + 280. 
London: Cassell and Company, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 1. 1917. Price 5s. net. 

This is a volume which everyone interested in the betterment of London 
should read from beginning to end. The book is dedicated to Sir John Kirk, 
and a fine reproduction of the presentation portrait of this pioneer of child 
welfare appears as the frontispiece. The work provides a wonderful series 
of pictures of the development of the Shaftesbury Society and Ragged 
School Union, the headquarters of which are now at 32, John Street, 
Theobald's Road, Bloomsbury, W.C. The stories of the life-work of 
Lord Shaftesbury and others who have dedicated their best to the service 
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of the neglected and afflicted children of men are told with literary grace 
and spiritual force* The vision of Walt Whitman very appropriately forma 
the text of this appealing book : “ Roaming in thought over the Universe 
I saw the little that is good steadily hastening towards immortality, and the 
vast that is evil I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost and dead.’ 9 


Between the Larch-Woods and the Weir. By Flora Klickmann, 
Editor of The GirFs Own Paper and Woman's Magazine . Pp. 310. 
London : The Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie Street, E.C* 4. 
1917. Price 6s. 

This is a worthy companion volume to that fascinating joy-book of grace 
and Nature, “ The Flower-Patch among the Hills.” It is a gathering of 
delightful sketches, some running over with humorous delineations of 
human characters, others full of the delicate beauties and irresistible charms 
of the hillside and garden, the creatures of the fields and the woods, the 
call of the birds, the song of the winds, and the scent of wood smoke. 
For these war-worn days this book comes as a balm for the healing of 
wounds, a tonic for the renewal of spent forces, a stimulant for the quicken¬ 
ing of sympathy and an irresistible appeal for the deepening of faith. These 
pages are sweet with the odours of beneficent herbs, and invigorated by the 
pure breath of Heaven’s breezes ; their messages exercise soul-soothing 
powers. Miss Klickmann’s beautiful book forms an ideal gift-book for the 
New Year. 


WOMAN’S Great Adventure. By Arabella Kenealy* Pp. 322. 

London : Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., Paternoster House, E.C. 3. 1917. 

Price 6s. 

Miss Kenealy has written many stirring novels. Her latest is energized 
by a noble purpose. The work is built upon the motive provided by the 
revealing words of the late Professor Henry Drummond: 44 The most 
beautiful witness to the Evolution of Man is the Mind of a little child. . . . 
It was ages before Darwin or Lamarck or Lucretius that Maternity, bending 
over the hollowed cradle in the forest for the first smile of recognition from 
her babe, expressed the earliest trust in the doctrine of development. 
Every mother since then is an unconscious Evolutionist, and every little 
child a living witness to Ascent.” This skilfully-planned and cleverly- 
drawn novel is in great measure a human plea for the principles and 
practice of Eugenics. Many readers will recognize in this delineation of 
Motherhood a patriotic appeal suited to the needs of the present day. 


Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero : His Life-Story. By Robert 
Holmes. Pp. xi + 295. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood 
and Sons. 1917. Price 5s. net. 

In a former issue of this Journal we directed attention to Mr. Robert 
Holmes’s striking volume, 44 My Police Court Friends with the Colours.” 
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In that book, and in remarkable articles which have appeared in Blackwood?s 
Magazine , the wonderful story of Walter Greenway has been unfolded. 
This is one of the most appealing of war stories. It is a fascinating record 
of the adventures, spy-services, sufferings, and death of one who was a 
British Public School boy, a ten times convicted “criminal,” an outcast 
and wanderer in desert lands, and yet who possessed the divine spark which 
under the winds of war was fanned into a glowing flame of patriotism and 
sacrificial surrender. We commend this soul-shaking history to the study 
of students of human psychology and criminology, and all workers engaged 
in war service and schemes for social service. Behind this glowing story 
Mr. Holmes has great lessons to teach us all, and which everyone would do 
well to consider. 


Model Answers to Questions on Nursing set by the Medico- 
Psychological Association. By Hector Macphail. Second 
Edition. Pp. xiv+239. London: The Scientific Press, Ltd., 28 and 
29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.G. 2. 1917. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This handbook has been prepared for students preparing for the nursing 
certificate of the Medico-Psychological Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Questions have been selected from past examination papers, 
and model answers are provided. The subject-matter is grouped as far as 
possible in the order of the syllabus issued by the Association. The author 
has striven to present the maximum information in the concisest form. The 
work has evidently proved of service to candidates, and in this Second 
Edition all has been brought up to date and many new questions and 
answers added. There is an excellent Table of Contents and a good Index. 
The book will not only be appreciated by those for whom it has been 
prepared, but it may be recommended to the many lecturers who are 
now engaged in conducting classes in first-aid, home nursing, and general 
principles and practices regulating the scientific care of the sick and injured. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST : A BRIEF CHRONICLE OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
of a Notable Institution. By A. F. Shepherd. Pp. xi+297. 
With reproductions from old prints and photographs and illustrations 
by E. Coffin. London: The Eagle and British Dominions Insurance 
Co., Ltd., British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, E. 
Central Offices, Ocean House, 3, Old Broad Street, E.C. 1917. 

This artistically-produced little volume is a pleasure to handle, and its 
pages, with their fascinating records and pictures of bygone days, contain 
information of exceptional interest. The story is that of the evolution of 
the remarkable endeavour which are now co-ordinated and centralized 
under the designation of The Eagle and British Dominions Insurance 
Company. The Eagle was established in the great days of the Napoleonic 
wars, and ever since, up to these days of unexampled conflict, the story of 
the enterprises in which The Eagle and the British Dominions were chief 
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influences is one of steady progress, scientific adaptation, statesmanlike 
vision. We commend this charming little volume to the attention of all 
who are interested in the study of the evolution of insurance work in all its 
many and varied departments, and who too love their London. 


“ The Fiery Cross,” by John Oxenham (London : Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Price, paper covers, Is. net; cloth, 
2s. ; yapp leather, 3s. 6d.), will be warmly welcomed by the many who 
have won strength and comfort, vision and peace from Mr. Oxenham’s 
already published collections of poems—“Bees in Amber,” “All's Well,” 
“ The Ring's Highway,” and “The Vision Splendid.” This latest gather¬ 
ing of inspiring verse is worthy to rank with the best of the preceding 
volumes. It is dedicated “ To all who feel the vital need for a return to 
God and a Higher Spiritual Life throughout the world.” Mr. Oxenham 
fulfils the mission of the seer and prophet, bringing us much needed messages, 
and revealing eternal visions of righteousness in appealing words of simple 
beauty and deep spiritual meaning. “ The Fiery Cross” must carry its call 
to all patriots and followers of the Christ. 


“ Alcohol: Popular^Theories and Scientific Conclusions,” by the Very 
Rev. Francis M. Wyndham, M.A., Canon of Westminster Cathedral 
(London : Published by the Author, St. Mary of the Angels, Westmoreland 
Road, London, W. 2. 1917. Price Id.), is the substance of a paper presented 
to The Father Mathew Union of Total Abstaining Priests. It is a 
thoughtful summary of a comprehensive study of existing views and scien¬ 
tifically established conclusions regarding the physiological action and patho¬ 
logical influence of alcohol. It admirably indicates the anti-social rdle of this 
agent. The brochure is particularly excellent as an introduction to an up-to- 
date understanding of the Drink Problem. There are many useful references. 


“ Woman's Place and Power in Home and Hospital, Church and 
Commonwealth,” by J. T. Budd, with a Foreword by Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 
(London: Robert Scott, Roxburghe House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1. 
1917. Price Is. net), is a timely exposition of the influence of women in 
some of the highest forms of Christian, ethical, and philanthropic endeavour. 
The matter is succinctly expressed in homely language arranged conveni¬ 
ently in separate paragraphs, each of which possesses a distinctive title. 
The brochure is written from the distinctly Christian point of view by one 
who has taken a prominent part in Keswick Conventions, and has read and 
thought much on the role of, women in spiritual, philanthropic and educa¬ 
tional work. 

“The Work of Hospital Almoners,” by Miss A. E. Cummings, Lady 
Almoner to St. Thomas's Hospital (London : The Scientific Press, Ltd., 
28 and 29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 1917. Price 6d. net.), is a 

reprint from the Hospital , and contains an address delivered at the London 
School of Economics. It admirably summarizes the duties of an almoner, 
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and explains the valuable place which such work occupies in our medico- 
sociological endeavours* All interested in efforts for social betterment 
should study this informing and encouraging brochure. Particulars regard¬ 
ing the training of hospital almoners can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Hospital Almoner’s Council, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W. 1. ____ 

44 Simple Health Talks with Women War Workers,” by Sarah MacDonald, 
late Matron of the Salford Maternity Training School, with an- Introduc¬ 
tion by Ethel Basil Jayne, G.B.E. (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, 
Essex Street, W.C. 1917. Price Is. 6d«), is a timely guide and counsellor 
for all women engaged on war work in munition factories and the like. In 
a series of simple, homely, direct, and most practical 4 * talks” Mrs. 
MacDonald deals with many important matters relating to the health and 
general well-being of working women. Special attention is directed to 
disabilities arising from night-work and exceptional stress and strain. 
There is a sensible chapter on Syphilis and Moral Hygiene. As to the 
danger of the alcohol and drug habits, much wisdom is squeezed into this 
little sentence : 44 Brandy and other spirits are unnecessary and injurious* 
whilst laudanum and such-like drugs are simply disastrous in their con¬ 
sequences. This little |manual will be invaluable to welfare supervisors 
and others associating with working women and girls. 


44 Towards the New Era: A Draft Scheme of Industrial Reconstruction,” 
by Samuel E. Reeble (London: Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road and 
26, Paternoster Row, E.C. Price 4d. net) is a suggestive tract advocating, 
and explaining the application of such fundamental social principles of 
Christianity as the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, Man’s. 
Sonship of God, the value of the Individual, the primacy of moral person¬ 
ality, and the right of Love to reign in all relationships to the needs of the 
present. The principles and practices here set forth on a Christian basis 
should accomplish much towards the spread of wholesomeness throughout 
the land. _ 

“ A Visit to Switzerland in War Time,” by Christine Knowles (London : 
British Prisoners of War Food Parcels and Clothing Fund, 25, Trevor 
Square, Knightsbridge, S.W. 7. 1917. Price 6d. net), provides an interesting 
account, with illustrations of the beneficent work which A. B. A. Stewart* 
as Honorary Secretary, and Miss C. Knowles, as Honorary Treasurer, and 
their co-workers of the British Prisoners of War Food Parcels and Clothing 
Fund of the Red Cross Movement are accomplishing for our prisoners of 
war in Mtirren, Chfiteau d’Oex, Leysin, and other centres in Switzerland. 


” The Enemy within Our Gates,” by the Rev. George A. Parkinson 
(London : Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, E.C. 1917. Price Id.), 
is a special temperance Sunday issue of The Pioneer, and contains quotations 
from well-known authorities, statistics, and other data bearing on the 
Drink Problem under war conditions. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


BEVERAGES, NUTRIENTS, AND STIMULANTS. 

ALCOHOL has for long been counted among life’s indispensables. 
Alcoholic preparations are in common use among all people, and the 
popular idea is that they serve a valuable function as stimulants, nutrients 
and beneficial beverages. Science has, however, clearly demonstrated that 
for a healthy person under normal conditions alcoholic liquors are 
unnecessary. Alcohol is generally recognized as an agent capable of 
producing serious pathological results. But while alcoholic preparations 
are almost always available acceptable substitutes are often conspicuous by 
their absence. Many reformers in their eagerness to secure suppression of 
alcohol have failed to realize the importance of a policy and practice of 
aubstitution. Until adequate substitutes for alcoholic drinks are provided, 
in forms, and quantities, and at prices approved by the people, and served 
in acceptable public-houses, indulgence in intoxicants will continue, and the 
public-house for the sale of intoxicating drinks will remain a prominent 
and influential factor in the life of the community. It is unfortunate that 
in these war days, when restrictions have been placed on the production 
and distribution of alcoholic preparations, non-alcoholic substitutes have 
also suffered restriction, either by a limitation in supplies or by a serious 
rise in prices. The manufacture of the various forms of the increasingly 
popular aerated waters, syrups, and the like, has been greatly limited. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, have increased in cost, and in many places are not 
easily obtainable. Canteens for troops and war workers have sprung into 
being in all parts of the country, and are accomplishing incalculable benefit 
in supplying good food and wholesome drinks. But for the great body of 
the people the common public-house, in spite of all restrictions, stands as 
the popular centre for a cheap, palatable, and acceptable drink. And during 
these war days it cannot be said that the attractiveness of many houses 
providing non-intoxicants has conspicuously increased. The necessary 
limitations on the production and sale of alcoholics under war conditions 
has provided a great opportunity for the reform of our drinking habits as a 
people. It is much to be regretted that many and great difficulties have 
^encircled practical efforts to provide on an extensive scale for the common 
people popular community centres with abundant supplies of wholesome, 
refreshing, palatable drinks at prices likely to be generally approved. If 
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sobriety is to be maintained and a relapse into intemperance prevented 
under after-war conditions practical attention must be more fully directed 
to the provision of hygienic public-houses, which shall form popular 
community centres, and where substitutes for alcoholic intoxicants shall 
be available in forms and at such prices as will be acceptable to all. As 
we are anxious to render practical assistance in regard to the selection and 
service of non-intoxicating drinks and effective substitutes for alcohol, we 
shall be glad to welcome any information regarding preparations which 
have been tested and found valuable. 


Cocoa is one of the best of beverages for use in war time. The long-i 
established firm of J. S. Fry and Sons, Ltd., of the Cocoa Works, Bristol, 
are supplying preparations admirably suited for all requirements. “ Fry's 
Pure Breakfast Cocoa " is of unrivalled excellence. It provides a delicious 
drink, stimulating, and rich in energy-producing elements. It is put up in 
convenient lib. tins, and is readily prepared wherever boiling milk or water 
is available. “ Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa" is another preparation 
which has found world-wide favour. It is readily soluble, easily digested 
and assimilated, and is highly nutritious. For children and all classes of 
patients “Fry's Malted Cocoa" may be recommended. It is an admirable 
combination of Fry's Pure Cocoa and Messrs. Allen and Hanbury's reliable 
Extract of Malt. Full particulars regarding the Fry Cocoa preparations 
can be obtained on application being made direct to the manufacturers. 


Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., of the Cocoa Works, Bournville, near 
Birmingham, are supplying an excellent series of Cocoa preparations 
suitable for all needs. The well-known “ Bournville Cocoa " has long 
been a favourite. It makes a delicious beverage, and is easily made ready. 
It is rich in nutrient and stimulating elements, and is in much demand. 
“Cadbury's Cocoa Essence" is also a reliable and convenient preparation. 
It is a particularly pure form, and is of highest nutrient value. “ Cadbury's 
Cocoa and Milk Powder " is a comparatively new preparation and likely to 
become increasingly sought after in these difficult war days. It consists of 
pure whole milk powder with the best cocoa, and it is sweetened. It is 
economic in use, minimizes labour, is convenient for carriage, and affords 
a means for the preparation of a welcome, highly palatable, very nourishing 
and refreshing drink. It should be noted that all the Cadbury products are 
prepared from the best selected materials, and under strictly supervised 
hygienic conditions in the Garden Factory at Bournville. 


Messrs. Rowntree and Co., Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, in their 
“ Elect Cocoa " provide a preparation which is admirable for the provision 
of a stimulating, nourishing, wholesome, economic beverage. This pure 
and strong cocoa has a most delicate aroma and a delicious flavour. It 
provides an invigorating food as well as a restorative drink. For nursing 
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mothers it is a peculiarly nourishing and milk-producing preparation. For 
munition workers and all others engaged in war or other services the 
“ Elect Cocoa ” will be found of the greatest service. 


Coffee is a particularly valuable agent, and in these days of stress and 
strain it provides when well made a beverage which is comparatively 
inexpensive, refreshing, and highly palatable, and acts also as a reliable 
brain stimulant. For convenience in the working of canteens and the like, 
and for time and labour saving in the home, reliable pure concentrated 
liquid extracts of coffee have proved of immense service. “ Cafolin,” pre¬ 
pared by The Cafolin Company, Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, London, E.C., only 
needs to be known to be approved and used. This form of pure liquid 
coffee provides a drink of delicious flavour and rare aroma. It can be made 
instantly by the addition of hot milk or hot water. If desired cold water 
can be employed. Of course, there are no grounds to trouble, and, more¬ 
over, the preparation keeps well. “Cafolin” is often used as a flavour¬ 
ing for creams and cakes and puddings. Full particulars and samples may 
be obtained on making application to the above address, enclosing one 
penny stamp. 

Under the attractive designation of “Celesco,” Messrs. J. Lyons and 
Co., Ltd., of Cadby Hall, Kensington, W. 14, have introduced a new 
form of beverage which promises to become very popular. It is supplied in 
convenient powder-grains, which provide for ready portability, and when 
properly packed it would seem to be capable of being sent to all parts of the 
world. Celesco is easily made ready for use, and can be taken at any time 
as a beverage. Persons unable to enjoy tea and coffee will probably find that 
Celesco agrees with them. It certainly goes far to meet the need for an 
inexpensive, palatable, refreshing beverage. Its stimulating properties 
would appear to be due mainly to the presence of theobromine. We under¬ 
stand that particulars and specimens will be sent to any medical practitioner 
making application to the above address. 


The well-known preparation of “ Benger’s Food ” may well be mentioned 
here. It has for many years been manufactured under expert direction by 
Benger’s Food Limited, the old-established specialists in Dietetic and 
Digestive Preparations, of Otter Works, Manchester. During these 
testing days Benger’s Food will be found to be a nutrient and stimulant of 
great value, not only in the restoration of debilitated and sick cases, but as 
a prophylactic for war-worn and work-fatigued patriots. Our readers will 
find full particulars regarding Benger’s Food and the other Benger Prepara¬ 
tions in a book entitled “ Alimentary Enzymes,” a copy of which will be 
forwarded to medical practitioners on application being made to the above 
address. 
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MEMORANDA. 

The Seventh Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture of the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety was delivered by Major W. McAdam Eccles, M.S., 
M.B., F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C.T., on Tuesday, October 9, 1917, in the 
Robert Barnes Hall of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, 
"Cavendish Square, W., Sir William Collins, K.C.V.O., President of the 
Society, in the chair. The Lecture is reported in the present issue of the 
Journal. Arrangements are now in course for the Eighth Norman Kerr 
Memorial Lecture, which it is hoped may be delivered in the autumn of 
1919. In due time an announcement will be made regarding the Lecturer 
and the subject of the Lecture. 


The Society for the Study of Inebriety is steadily growing in influence 
and numbers, as will be seen from the nomination list appearing in each 
issue of the journal. The Society is a strictly scientific body, and in no 
aense a temperance society. It exists simply for the study of inebriety 
and all other forms of alcoholism. The control of the Society is in the 
hands of a representative Council of medical advisers, so that the scientific 
aims and rational conduct of the work of the Society is fully assured. At 
the present time, when widespread interest is being taken in the study of 
the alcohol problem by all classes of the community, it is well that the 
•existence of the Society should be better known. We trust Members and 
Associates will bring the work of the Society before the notice of those 
likely to be interested. The annual subscription is merely a nominal one 
of 5s., which goes to meet the expenses incurred in connection with the 
quarterly meetings and the preparation and distribution of the official 
journal. The names of those nominated for election should be forwarded 
to the Hon. Secretary of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, Dr. T. N. 
Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, London, W. 1. 


The Norwood Sanatorium, situated at the Mansion, Beckenham Park, 
Beckenham, Kent, is accomplishing valuable work, not only in the treat¬ 
ment of the subjects of inebriety, but in the scientific study of this 
pathological state. The Resident Medical Superintendent is Dr. Francis 
Hare, and the work of the institution is conducted under the direction of 
sin influential Medical Advisory Committee. The Tenth Annual Report 
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has recently been published, and we understand a copy will be sent to anyr 
medical practitioner on application being made for the same. The report 
contains a careful analysis of the cetiological factors and complications met 
with in inebriety. There is also a summary of results as collated from the 
records relating to the 1,724 cases which have been under observation 
from September 26, 1905, to December 31, 1915. Medical advisers should 
also make a point of studying Dr. Hare’s “Supplement” to the Ninth 
Annual Report. This contains a careful study and lucidly expressed 
exposition regarding “The Causation and Treatment, Preventive and 
Abortive, of Delirium Tremens.” 


An article on “Nursing in Alcoholism and Drug Addiction” by 
Dr. Alice S. Cutler, of the Westboro State Hospital, Westboro, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., appears in The Nurse for October, 1917 (pub¬ 
lished monthly by the Nurse Publishing Co., Jamestown, New York). 
We venture on the following quotations : “ It is ninety per cent, nursing, 
and ten per cent, medical attention that has to do with the patient’* 
comfort while under this form of treatment. . . . For the insomnia 
following an alcoholic debauch, instead of giving hypnotics we put patients 
into a prolonged neutral bath and keep them in it for one-half to twn 
hours, depending of course on the pulse-rate, which can be taken at the 
temporal artery ; if it goes above 100 the patient is taken out immedi¬ 
ately. ... In delirium tremens a prolonged neutral bath helps to quiet 
the patient quicker than anything I know of. We use very little liquor in 
treating alcoholics, but, instead, give a mixture containing equal parts of 
the tincture of nux vomica, capsicum and china (cinchona). A teaspoon 
of this is added to a glass of water and the patient allowed to drink all she 
wants of it. . . . Drug patients are very crafty in planning how to have 
drugs sent in to them ; even when they come for treatment they often 
have a rubber cot filled with morphine concealed in the vagina or rectum, 
or powdered morphine mixed with their face powder. I have known 
oranges, bananas, and chocolates to be ‘shot up’ with morphine. 
Patients will induce their friends to wet writing-paper with a saturated 
morphine solution, and when they receive such letters they chew them. 
Powdered morphine can be put under postage stamps. We use the with¬ 
drawal method of treating drug patients. The majority of patients are off 
treatment in ten days, when they rapidly begin to gain strength and weight. 

I have known patients to gain thirty-five pounds in so short a time as 
a month. When patients are convalescing they become restless and 
irritable, and this is when a nurse can accomplish untold good by encourag¬ 
ing them to do some kind of congenial work, preferably work that will 
keep them out of doors. ” 

The Sceptre Life Association, founded in 1864, which has so successfully 
specialized in the assurance of the lives of total abstainers, is now merged 
in the Eagle and British Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd., the head- 
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quarters of which are at 52, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2. It is 
good to know, however, that the Sceptre Abstainers 9 Section will be main* 
tained as a special unit, and applications are invited from energetic and 
judicious persons who are connected with temperance, religious, philan¬ 
thropic and social organizations to take up agencies in this section. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary to the Sceptre Abstainers* 
Section, Mr. W. Ernest Wright, at the above address. Mr. Edward 
Wood, J.P., continues as Chairman of this Section and Mr. William 
Bingham, J.P., as Managing Director, and among the Directors are 
Sir Arthur W. Black, M.P., and Sir Ernest Lamb, C.M.G., M.P. The 
Medical Officers are Major W. Me Adam Eccles, M.S., and Dr. T. N. 
Kelynack. 

“ What We Owe to Alcohol,** by Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., is No. 4 of the “True Temperance Monographs/* and is 
issued by the True Temperance Association, Donington House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C. 2 (price 4d.). So much has been spoken and written regarding 
the ills wrought by alcohol that it is stimulating to thought and the powers 
of criticism to find a distinguished leader among men collecting evidence in 
the defence of alcohol. The tract is doubtless one which will induce many 
extremists to blaspheme, but it is worthy of being studied with scientific 
aloofness and free from emotional influences and all prejudices. We venture 
on the following quotation : “Of all temptations connected with food 
those associated with alcohol are the most seductive and dangerous, for it 
does not induce the sense of satiety which attends an excess of almost all 
other foods ; on the contrary, overindulgence in it sets up craving instead 
of satiety. There is no physiological signal when to stop, and it is therefore 
volition, enlightened and alert, that must be trusted to, to determine the 
judicious consumption of it. And there is this additional difficulty, that the 
first effect of any excess in alcohol is to enfeeble that volition that should 
hold it in rein. It does not clog the palate or overload the alimentary 
•canal, but it induces agreeable sensations and expansive emotions, and 
makes limp and ultimately powerless the inhibitory centres which should 
hold these in leash.** 


Students of the Alcohol Question will be interested to learn that “ The 
Control of the Drink Trade,’* by the Rev. Henry Carter, is to be issued 
immediately. It will be an authoritative volume, with Charts, Diagrams, 
Maps, and Illustrations. The Preface is contributed by Lord D’Abernon, 
Chairman of the Liquor Control Board. The book is being published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., price 6s. net. This book furnishes the 
first detailed account of the work of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic). Mr. Carter is a member of the Board, and writes with first¬ 
hand knowledge. Part I. of the volume traces historically the public 
•agitation against drink from the outbreak of the War, the proposals of the 
Government to deal with the drink traffic, and the establishment of the 
Liquor Control Board. Part II.—which forms the main section of the work 
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—describes in detail the restrictions placed by the Board of Control on the 
drink traffic, the various constructive enterprises of the Board, the In¬ 
dustrial Canteen Movement, and the operation of State Purchase at Gretna 
and Carlisle. Part III. forms a record of the results of the Board’s work as 
shown in the increase of national sobriety, public health and order, and in¬ 
dustrial efficiency. The concluding chapter discusses “ The Drink Problem 
and the Future.” The book is an impartial record of the policy of Liquor 
Control during the War. It is intended for the use of the large section of 
the public now interested in the practical aspects of Temperance Reform. 


The Home Counties Public-House Trust, Ltd., the Secretary of which is 
Mr. Alexander Jenkins, with Registered Offices at Radlett, Herts, is con¬ 
ducting interesting experiments in Public-House Management under an 
influential Directorate and Council. The Trust exists “To promote 
Temperance by converting public-houses and licensed premises generally 
into places which really fulfil all the reasonable demands and requirements 
of the public.” All interested in the aims and work of the Trust should 
study the “ Public-House Trust, its influence upon the Temperance and 
Licensing Problems: An Account of the Aims, Methods, and Working of 
the Home Counties Public-House Trust, Limited.” The Trust have also 
issued a “ List of London Restaurants and Country Hotels and Inns 
controlled by the Home Counties Trust, Ltd., and Furnished as Country 
Houses,” and other informing pamphlets. 


“Illustrations from Holy Writ concerning Wine and Strong Drink and! 
Total Abstinence Therefrom,” collected by Thomas Dence, is now pub¬ 
lished by the National Temperance League, 34, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. 4, “ for specialized circulation.” This collection of references from 
the Old and New Testament will doubtless be of interest to Bible students 
who are interested in the study of Biblical pronouncements in regard to* 
the use and abuse of alcoholic intoxicants. 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of Spelthorne St. Mary and St. Bridget’s, 
Bedfont, near Feltham, Middlesex, a home licensed under the Inebriates 
Acts, “for the Reformation of Women who have fallen into Habits oF 
Intemperance,” states that : “ The number of applications for admission 
has been much below the average, which for many years has been about 
130; we hope that the cause may be that there is a lessening of the evil of 
inebriety among the lower section of middle-class women, for it is from 
that section that so very few applications for admission have come; there 
is, however, another cause which must certainly act in the same direction : 
some of the magistrates send persons convicted of inebriety to specially 
supervised munition work. Past experience does not lead in the direction 
of great hope as to much good being effected in this way, but time wilt 
make it clear.” 
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The Friends’ Temperance Union, 15, Devonshire Street, E.C., continue 
■the issue of the striking and instructive series of 14 F.T.U. Broadsides.” 
These posters are effective and informing, and should arrest the man in the 
street, and even make those who run and read—think. No. 80 presents in 
red, white, and green a quotation from Sir A. Pearce Gould : 44 The Use of 
Alcohol is Attended with Terrible Cost and Grave Dangers.” 


44 The Annual Charities Register and Digest,” issued by the Charity 
^Organization Society, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W., 
^nd published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. (price 5s. net), appears in its twenty-sixth edition in the usual form, 
but carefully revised and brought up to date. The comprehensive intro¬ 
duction is a veritable monograph on principles and practices of charitable 
and philanthropic endeavours and social service efforts. There is a most 
helpful survey of the year. Among the special articles furnished by well- 
known experts is a communication from the Hon. Secretary of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety on 44 Inebriety and Inebriates.” The major part 
of the volume is composed of a directory to institutions, societies, and 
-agencies the objects of which are charitable, educational, social, and the 
like. Such a volume is an indispensable reference book for all statesmen, 
ministers of religion, public authorities, leaders in social service, and all 
•others who are seeking for human betterment. 


“ Low's Handbook to the Charities of London ” (London and Edin¬ 
burgh : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 1917, price Is. 6d. net) is 
now in its eighty-second year, but even under the stress of war shows no 
sign of decadence. It is a most compact, complete, up-to-date, and 
generally serviceable directory to Metropolitan charities and philanthropic 
endeavours. Information is provided regarding the objects, date of founda¬ 
tion, offices, income, expenditure, invested funds, bankers, treasurers and 
secretariat of over 1,200 charitable and other beneficent institutions. It is 
just the reference book to keep within reach. Every worker for social 
betterment should possess a copy. 


“ A Friendship Calendar” (price Is. 3d., post free Is. 4d.), prepared by 
members of the Christian Commonwealth Fellowship, and published at the 
offices of the Christian Commonwealth, 133, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 1, forms a perfect remembrancer for Christmastide, and will 
serve as a welcome souvenir for the New Year. It is a splendid collection 
of soul-strengthening thoughts from many sources, delightfully arranged in 
.artistic form as an attractive “ turn over.” 


“The Catholic Diary for 1918,” published by Messrs. R. and T. Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., 1, 2, and 4, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 (price Is. 3d.), is an 
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artistic, compact, serviceable little pocket companion, with a page allotted 
for each day. The Chief Festivals are concisely indicated, and an excellent 
collection of striking quotations is provided. 


The Temperance Council of the Christian Churches, 1, Central Build* 
ings, Westminster, S.W. 1, have just issued, in booklet form (price 6d.)> a 
“ Report of a National Conference at the Mansion House, London, 
Thursday, October 18, 1917, on Social Centres for the People for the Pro¬ 
vision of Non-Alcoholic Refreshment, Recreation, and Social Intercourse.’* 


Mr. Charles Edward Torry, of Cleethorpes, has favoured us with a copy 
of his “ Fifteen Sermons,” published by Messrs. Carr and Forman, 88, 
Cleethorpe Road, Grimsby (price Is. 6d.). This collection of discourses by 
a lay preacher of the Church of England will doubtless be of interest and 
service to many who are called to undertake pulpit duties. 


Mr. A. Sydenham, of 26, Frederick Street, Birmingham, has forwarded 
a copy of his brochure, “Increase British Trade.” It is a patriotic 
appeal to “make the most use of everything,” and to “let nothing 
be wasted.” 


Dr. Marie Sharp, of All Saints’House, Allahabad, India, asks us to insert 
the following: “After a lecture on Alcohol and the Human Body, a soldier, 
aged about thirty, came up and told me that he had been a drunkard for 
about ten years, beginning at the age of fifteen. At that time he was a 
sailor, and he was drunk five days out of seven. When the boat was in 
dry dock, he fell a distance of 30 feet on to an iron deck, breaking his thigh. 
He was taken to Haslar Hospital, where he remained under treatment for 
ten months. He was unconscious for the first two or three weeks, and 
when he recovered consciousness, he found that he had completely lost all 
desire for drink, and he had had no return of the craving since that time. 
I related this incident to some friends, and one of them said that a similar 
thing happened in the case of her cousin, who was a heavy drinker. He 
had a fall, with concussion of the brain, after which he lost the desire for 
alcoholic drinks. I should much like to hear some comment on the above 
cases.” It is well known that trauma sometimes produce marked changes 
in the characters of individuals. Sometimes a psychological “shock” 
results to a beneficent “conversion.” We shall be glad to receive par¬ 
ticulars of any cases similar to those referred to by Dr. Marie Sharp. 
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THE RELATION OF ALCOHOL TO 
MENTAL STATES PARTICULARLY IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE WAR.* 

BY MAJOR SIR ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES, 
M.D., R.A.M.C., 

Lecturer on Mental Diseases to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Consulting 
Physician in Mental Diseases to the London and Aldershot Commands. 

I HAVE been requested by your Secretary to deliver a short 
: address upon the subject of alcohol in relation to various mental 
•conditions in order to stimulate a discussion upon this point, 
and, as may be known to some of my hearers, I have been 
engaged during the greater part of my professional life in the 
study and care and treatment of mental departures from health, 
much of which was due directly to the excessive use of alcohol, 

; although probably more was indirectly due, or in close re¬ 
lationship to, its employment as the common beverage. From 
the point of view of personal experience, therefore, it may be 
appropriate and pertinent that 1 should endeavour to excite a 
debate, and thus to elicit the views and the opinions of others 
among my audience whose experience may well supplement my 
own. I propose to deal with the subject in a controversial 
rather than in an authoritative manner, and to divide my theme 
into two sections: firstly, the evident meaning attached to my 
title, viz., the different forms of mental abnormality resulting 
from excessive drinking in the individual; and, secondly, the 
different mental states exhibited, or the different points of view 
adopted, by the community responsible for the methods of its 
sale and use, and, as a consequence, for the maintenance of 

* An address introductory to a discussion at the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety, on Tuesday, January 8, 1918, in the rooms of the Medical 
Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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public order. In dealing with the latter section I shall pass in 
review the different legal measures that have been adopted to- 
control its sale, and the various steps that have been taken to- 
safeguard the health of the people in connection with it. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 

The question of the effects of alcohol upon the human organism 
is an important medical point, as well as being an interesting, 
economic and sociological one; for it has a concern with the 
vitality and with the output of work of the individual, as also 
with his relation to the State which protects him, and of which 
he forms a component part. As to the use of alcohol in health, 
all experimenters are in accord, and it would be useless to 
occupy space with a repetition of the results obtained. Broadly 
stated, they are that alcohol stimulates the heart and circulation 
—in other words, it increases the force and frequency of the 
pulse and the functional activity of the nervous system; but it 
tends also to lower the temperature of the body, because it 
checks tissue changes. It is evident, therefore, that we have in 
alcohol a drug which can afford temporary relief in certain 
abnormal bodily states, but the very relief afforded in one par¬ 
ticular direction, viz., as a cerebral stimulant, doubles the 
temptation to its frequent use, and as the body becomes 
habituated to its action and the dose has to be increased more 
and more, the habit of frequent stimulation grows almost of 
necessity into drunkenness. For this reason I am of opinion that 
no physician is ever justified in prescribing alcohol for its purely 
soothing, stimulating, or narcotic effects, and I have never used 
it nor advocated its use for the mental conditions described as 
painful emotional states, because I consider its legitimate use to 
be for those extremely serious nutritional disturbances such as- 
threaten to be the last moments of life, and in these states I 
have known it to prolong the life struggle. Personally I have no 
sympathy under ordinary circumstances with the daily use of 
alcohol by healthy persons who are not beyond middle life, and 
even such use in health has moral and politico-moral issues 
which cannot be discussed here. 

EFFECTS IN THE TRENCHES. 

But under conditions of unaccustomed exposure*to wet and 
cold, when the extremities are numbed and have lost or are 
losing their proper feeling, I have been informed by both officers 
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and men from the trenches that the “ rum ration ” has enabled 
these men to withstand the continuous exposure to intense cold 
and wet. This fact is not in contradiction of the physiological 
experience already quoted that alcohol lowers the body tempera¬ 
ture and has no heating power. It only means that the chill of 
sudden exposure, the stiffness from benumbed extremities, and 
the bronchitis that may follow, are the result of cold, which drives 
the blood from the skin and the general surface of the body to 
the interior and extremities; that, as a consequence of long ex¬ 
posure, the circulation fails in the skin, the functions of which are 
suspended, with the result that the skin ceases to excrete the 
body waste normally carried out with perspiration, and that these 
waste products are now thrown upon the internal organs, which 
are already in a state of passive congestion. The relief obtained 
is properly explained by the physiological effects of alcohol, 
which maintain the increased circulation and keep the external 
surface supplied with fresh warm blood from the internal and 
engorged bodily organs. The obvious danger of prescribing 
alcohol in health is to induce intemperance. 

But it is only right to state that intemperance is also often the 
effect of brain weakness and brain disease; indeed, some writers 
have gone so far as to state that in practically all cases of mental 
disease associated with intemperance the latter is a consequence 
of mental weakness and not the cause—a statement which is 
probably less than half the truth. 

EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

In regard to alcohol, chemistry teaches us that alcohol is 
primarily a strong dehydrating agent. It also takes away water 
from living matter, and as a fixed amount of water is a necessity 
for the life of healthy protoplasm, this dehydrating action must 
prove to be highly injurious ; hence its effect upon living tissues 
is to cause a degeneration and decay, which can be seen in the 
pyramidal or the essentially psychic cells of the brain, with con¬ 
sequent loss of their function, and with marked intellectual 
degradation when they are affected. The higher will-power is in 
consequence impaired; the will loses its grip, normal inhibition 
is removed, so that the person is easily tempted to other forms of 
indulgences, and we know that the great campaign of the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases cannot afford to dis¬ 
regard the connection between alcohol and the social evil. I have 
seen young officers barely twenty years of age whose army career 
has been ruined by drink and debauchery. The disposition in 
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those who drink to excess changes into querulousness and im¬ 
pulsiveness ; in fact, the most marked mental effect of excessive 
drinking is the tendency towards the development of a hostile 
attitude of mind, with the consequent liability to react furiously 
and intolerantly. Alcohol attacks the hierarchy of the tissues, 
as it has a special affinity for the nervous system ; there is a 
shedding, by degrees, of the most highly evolved faculties; there 
is a loss of prevision, an impairment of the judgment, and a 
failure in the power of discrimination ; later on the memory 
becomes affected, and no amount of reasoning is able to persuade 
the person who has got into the habit of drinking to give it up, 
even if it be clearly pointed out to him that he and his family 
dependent upon him are being pauperized by it. 

FACTORS OF CAUSATION IN ALCOHOLISM. 

It is always very difficult to estimate the exact aetiology even 
in the most common diseases, but it is impossible to arrive at 
accurate conclusions in regard to the causation of mental diseases; 
yet, in connection with alcohol, the Lunacy Commissioners in 
their Report for 1905 made the precise and definite statement 
that alcohol in their opinion was a “ brain poison whether it 
be justifiable to describe as a deleterious poison an organic sub¬ 
stance useless to the individual under ordinary conditions of 
health may be a matter for legitimate differences of opinion, but 
the Lunacy Commissioners made, in addition, the further 
statement that although some counties with a comparatively low 
rate of insanity had a high proportion of cases admitted into 
asylums with a history of intemperance, there were other counties 
with a high rate of insanity but with a low proportion of cases 
suffering from alcoholic intemperance; nevertheless, in those 
areas in which there was an association of intemperance and 
insanity, there also was the definite association of intemperance 
and crime, which appears to justify the inference that in those 
areas where there may be a high incidence of intemperance there 
also will be a high proportion of insanity and crime; and it is the 
considered conclusion from the definite observation of all social 
workers that where there is intemperance there also are crime 
and insanity. It is interesting to note that when statistics as to 
the causation of insanity are taken over a series of years the 
number of cases appearing as caused by alcohol as well as by 
other causes show but little variation from year to year, and it is 
computed that alcoholic intemperance may correctly and without 
any doubt be attributed as the assigned cause of insanity in no 
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less than 20 per cent, of all males admitted into asylums, and in 
no less than 10 per cent, of all the females; and when the 
total number of admissions for the last year of which we have 
record—viz., 1915—was quoted as 8,600 males and 10,000females, 
we can readily see that alcohol was in one year responsible for 
over 2,700 cases of mental disease in England and Wales— i.e., of 
persons who had to be compulsorily detained against their will, 
and who in consequence of drink were deprived of their social, 
civil, domestic, and financial rights, and of whom, it may be 
observed, a number will continue under detention for the re¬ 
mainder of their lives. It may be surmised that about 3,000 
persons every year become insane through drink in England and 
Wales. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ACCURATE ETIOLOGY. 

I have referred to the difficulty there is in arriving at the exact 
factor of causation in mental diseases, and, as may well be appre¬ 
ciated, in this illness the patient himself is unable to assist the 
investigator; as, owing to the clouding of his reason, the state¬ 
ments he makes are unreliable; and, further, the information 
vouchsafed by the friends does not often help to elucidate the 
cause, for the reason that they only relate such antecedents in 
the history as appear to them to bear upon the illness—which 
are rarely either accurate or full. Moreover, in many instances 
the cause attributed by the friends only stands in some im¬ 
mediate relation to the illness, and forms no true part of the 
cause; indeed, it often has little or no connection with it, the 
real factor being some inherited or acquired frailty, or some 
weakness in the nervous co-ordination, which the friends have 
either minimized or overlooked, or have carefully attempted to 
suppress. So often is this the case, owing to the stigma attaching 
to mental disease, that a studious effort is made by all the 
relations to lessen the importance of a faulty family history, and 
to give prominence to trivial and unrelated factors having no 
definite causative effect. From what I may claim to be an 
extensive personal experience, I am more than ever convinced 
that in mental disease there exists some locus resistentice minoris in 
the brain tissue, which renders the individual more prone to be 
affected by circumstances which in the healthy person would 
have less influence; and although several antecedents may com¬ 
bine in the ultimate production of a mental breakdown, it is 
logical to assume that any one of several causes may be the im¬ 
mediate agent responsible for the final breakdown. In regard to 
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this much depends upon the so-called “ immunity/’ or the- 
individual resistance shown by the person affected; and, as we 
know, when several persons are exposed continuously to the 
same infectious fevers, some always escape and do not contract 
the infection, whilst others appear to take the disease repeatedly,, 
and to suffer in turns from almost all the other ills to which flesh 
is heir. 

IMMUNITY. 

No fact in biology is more striking than the difference in sus¬ 
ceptibility to disease conditions exhibited by different persons and 
different races, or even by different animals. It accounts for the 
very different symptoms produced by the same dose of the same 
kind of alcohol upon different persons. We know from medical 
experience how, in regard to drink, some persons may break 
down from arterio-sclerosis, haemorrhage, and cerebral softening; 
whilst others may suffer from infiltration of the glandular struc¬ 
tures— e.g., the liver or kidneys ; whilst others, again, rarely suffer 
from nervous or mental lesions at all, but they break down from 
more gross tissue changes, and become physical rather than 
mental cripples. Drink in small doses is literally death to some 
persons, whereas others tolerate it in large quantities, and the 
brain worker rather than the manual labourer shows the least 
resistance to it. As we know, one person may become morbidly 
irritable and quarrelsome, another may be ludicrously affec¬ 
tionate, a third stupid, a fourth vain and boastful, and a fifth 
silly—all these differences denoting differences of susceptibility 
to the same dose of the same kind of alcohol. The same sus¬ 
ceptibility to alcohol and to disease that is seen in persons is also 
exhibited in the history of races; e.g., the native races in many 
parts of the world are comparatively insusceptible to yellow 
fever, to enteric, and to malaria; and we know the same condi¬ 
tion to exist in animals, for dogs and goats are rarely tubercular,, 
and rats which are not susceptible to anthrax are only so after 
fatigue or when fed upon an exclusively vegetable diet, which 
helps to render the blood alkaline, a reaction which favours the 
growth of the bacillus. We know, again, that tetanus, for 
instance, is never met with in fowls. These facts demonstrate 
that there is a natural immunity or a natural insusceptibility on 
the part of certain races, individuals, and animals to certain 
diseases, which may, in the same persons even, vary at different 
ages ; e.g., as age advances, the immunity to diphtheria and to 
scarlet fever becomes more marked and definite, and this im¬ 
munity may be either partial or complete. 
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ALCOHOL AND DISEASE. 

Precisely the same sort of immunity or insusceptibility as 
-occurs in disease is met with in the use of alcohol, and we are 
therefore unable to foretell the particular group of neurons likely 
to suffer in any special case of alcoholic indulgence ; nor can we 
foretell the progress of the symptoms when a group of neurons 
has been attacked ; all we can assert is, that for every individual 
there is a spot or place of weakest resistance which has been 
-arranged for him through natural selection and heredity. For 
long periods of time many of the different races have been 
exposed to alcohol; but the susceptible ones have been weeded 
out, whilst the survivors transmit their insusceptibility to their 
descendants; and although this is an observed fact, yet it gives 
us no physiological explanation of the greater immunity of the 
insusceptible ones. It is possible that more proteolytic enzymes 
are produced by the organs of one individual than by those of 
another in order to destroy or to modify such a toxin as alcohol, 
with the result that a greater immunity exists in one person than 
in another. Whether the explanation of this phenomenon be 
afforded by the humoral hypothesis—which ascribes immunity to 
the action of certain substances existing in or generated by the 
body-fluids—or the explanation be afforded by the cellular theory 
of the more active phagocytic action of the polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes, or to the cellulo-humoral theory of the production of 
alexins or bacteriolysins in the blood, cannot now be discussed; 
but it is a well-ascertained and an incontrovertible fact that 
alcohol acts differently upon different persons, and this personal 
equation of the individual should be taken into consideration, 
not only when discussing the symptoms of alcohol, but also 
when urging legislation for the control of its sale. I have men¬ 
tioned the subject of immunity in order to show that whilst 
alcohol may be regarded as a poison—and, clearly, in this 
particular what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison—yet, 
like many other poisons, it can under certain circumstances be 
of distinct service to mankind. I may say that I believe the 
consensus of opinion among medical men in the present day is 
that in many instances the use of alcohol is to some extent bene¬ 
ficial ; but there is a strong section of the thinking public which 
realizes that alcohol is a lethal weapon which can work the 
most fell and deadly effects, and that its general use, therefore, 
needs the most careful and earnest control. We know per¬ 
sonally in too many instances brought to our notice that alcohol 
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reduces energy, lowers vigour, diminishes initiative, and para¬ 
lyzes enterprise, and, therefore, many persons abstain from it 
altogether, and they use untiring efforts to prohibit its use by 
others, and this through the highest motives ; but it must not be 
forgotten that total prohibition breeds vices in regard to drugs, 
sedatives, and anodynes. At the moment, the public feeling, 
generally is that, under the control of the normal reasoning and 
moral faculties, the moderate demands of working men and 
women should be satisfied— i.e., within strict limitations, which 
is interpreted by public opinion to apply to its use at meals only,, 
and only by those who find it helpful in their daily work. It is. 
often felt by those who watch events that the logic of facts has to 
be carefully weighed against the sentiment of an ideal, and if true 
progress in regard to temperance is to be encouraged the watch- 
word must b efestina lente. However excellent the motives, how¬ 
ever firm the zeal and unwavering the devotion, progress cannot 
be forced, and it cannot be pushed far in advance of public 
opinion. I know how, in connection with the control of the 
liquor traffic, both feeling and sentiment have run high, and with 
regrettable consequences. It is necessary, in regard to this 
aspect of the question, to take cognizance of the state of feeling 
in all classes of the people, and at the moment there seema 
to be an irresistible wave of protest against the complete pro¬ 
hibition of alcoholic drink, which that great and useful move¬ 
ment, the “ War-time Prohibition,” or the “ Strength of Britain,” 
movement, has already had to experience ; nevertheless, it has 
achieved much useful success in its educational campaign, for it 
has drawn special attention to a social problem that has been too 
largely ignored. In discussing this problem various aspects of 
the drink question come under review, and the hygienic, medical, 
sociological, and ethical aspects all come up for consideration. 

ALCOHOLISM : PROBLEMS OF MIND AND BODY. 

In this paper I propose to deal exclusively with the mental 
symptoms, viz., those that result from the influence of alcohol 
upon the nervous system; and in discussing this aspect it may be 
appropriate to state there is evidence that every psychological 
state has a corresponding physical state in the brain, for to 
every psychical process there are special physical and chemical 
changes in the nervous substance corresponding to it—hence the 
maxim “ to every psychosis there is an appropriate neurosis,” 
which means that every mental act has its appropriate physical 
correlation. This parallel relationship has been proved both by 
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observation and experiment; it is a joint conclusion of psycho¬ 
logy and physiology, and can be definitely supported by clinical 
and pathological research. Different parts of the brain, as we 
know, subserve different physiological functions ; thus, one part 
is concerned with vision, one with sensation, and another with 
bodily movements and speech; yet the whole brain acts 
together, so that when these various parts are affected by alcohol 
there occur visual and other sensory illusions upon which are 
based delusions ; e.g., in consequence of affections of touch there 
arise mistaken ideas and complaints about electricity, machinery, 
hot irons, or the gnawing lacerations of wild animals. It is these 
sensory disturbances which so often originate delusions of 
persecution and the violent and impulsive retaliations so often 
associated with drink. 

AFFINITY OF ALCOHOL. 

There is no better ascertained fact in medicine than that 
alcohol has a peculiar affinity for that part of the brain 
which is connected with the “muscular sense.” It destroys 
the co-ordination of the fine sense which interprets the equi¬ 
librium of the upright position and that of the limbs, and, aa 
we see in drunkenness, it may bring about motor paralysis. Even 
before ordinary sensation is affected the muscular sense may 
be attacked; so that engineers, delicate instrument makers, 
mechanics, typewriters, pianists, draughtsmen, and those who do 
fine work need to be especially on guard if their educated and 
delicate muscular sense is to be preserved to them. It is our 
fine perceptions that give us the experience upon which we act, 
and two of our perceptions especially, viz., sight and touch, have 
been very fully studied experimentally, and these are the ones 
mostly affected by alcohol. In regard to touch, a composite 
sensation, we know there are four distinct external receiving 
organs in the skin : firstly, that giving the measure of pure touch, 
ascertained by the pressure on the skin of fine hairs mounted in 
wooden handles and attached to a balance; then the pain spots, 
indicated by pressing with metallic points; thirdly, heat spots ; 
and fourthly, cold spots, indicated by hot or cold blunt rods. In 
every instance is the response to these varied by alcohol: the 
first to go is pain; the next, heat and cold ; and the last, pure 
touch. These are facts that can be demonstrated by experiment, 
and are the same as occurs when the nerve to the skin is divided. 
In speaking of the mind as related to the brain, we realize that 
its study implies a close investigation of the various senses which 
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are the avenues leading into the mind. Formerly the study of 
the mind was limited to the field of introspection only; but 
of late years investigation has been carried into mental pheno¬ 
mena by means of experiments, and these have enabled us to 
examine our sense perceptions with much more accuracy and 
precision, both under normal conditions and under the influence 
of graduated doses of alcohol. It is usual to speak of the mind as 
composed of three types of conscious activities, viz., cognition, or 
the state of knowing; of feeling and sensation ; and lastly, of the 
will—the latter two being now grouped in the subdivision of 
interest; but the will is the higher and essentially the most 
human characteristic of the mind. Of the powers of the mind 
the memory is one of the most fundamental as well as the most 
important, for without memory we should be unable to co¬ 
ordinate the different states of consciousness, and we should also 
lose our personality—results which we see occurring after the 
excessive use of alcohol. The facts which come into the mind to 
be grouped together by association—like to like and unlike con¬ 
trasted with unlike—remain endorsed upon it through memory, 
and the main facts in education are to form time-saving and 
correct associations. Discipline is a matter of association : a 
body of well-trained troops only needs to hear the first of a 
series of orders to carry out the whole train, as one is linked to 
the next by association. The power of constructing and carry¬ 
ing out trains of thought by association is described as the power 
of apperception, which is the focussing power of the mind, and it 
is the attention which is the first to be impaired by alcohol; it 
may be temporarily suspended or it may be permanently 
destroyed. 

CONFUSION IN USE OF TERMS IN THE STUDY OF 

ALCOHOLISM. 

There has been much confusion as to the use of terms in 
dealing with the effects of alcohol, and the term “ alcoholism ” 
has received widely different meanings. Mr. Leif Jones 
(President of the United Kingdom Alliance), in an address at the 
International Congress at the Hague, in 1911, used it as signifying 
the total consumption of alcohol by a people ; whereas others use 
it to imply the measure of the mortality from strong drink 
indicated by mental and physical symptoms leading to fatal 
results, and recorded in the Registrar-General’s statistics. The 
most common effect of the excessive use of alcohol is drunken¬ 
ness, and the symptoms of this are too well known to need 
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•description. But there are three very different types of drunken¬ 
ness : firstly, there is the periodic drinker, or the dipsomaniac, 
who imbibes freely and deeply, but at intervals only, and during 
these intervals he may abstain completely; secondly, there is 
the person who literally soaks in alcohol, and who is hardly ever 
sober, and is the person described as the “ habitual drunkard,” 
who swells the police-court lists, until eventually, owing to the 
progressive lesions and their lasting effects, his death is recorded 
in the Registrar-General’s statistics as a case of alcoholism ; and, 
thirdly, there is the ordinary drunkard, who drinks from pure 
conviviality, and only needs the congenial pals to spend all or 
most of his money whenever he gets it, and thus to lower his 
productive efficiency. He is the typical Saturday night and 
Sunday drinker, and he almost invariably gets into the hands of 
the police and figures in their statistics. It is this person who is 
the average worker upon whom the State depends. Broadly 
speaking, neither of these terms signifies the amount of alcohol 
consumed, although the statistics of drunkenness may be the most 
reliable index. 

VARIETIES OF DRUNKENNESS. 

As we know, there may be a considerable consumption of 
alcohol with a comparative absence of drunkenness, and for this 
reason it would be more convenient to regard alcoholism as a 
social disease, of which drunkenness—whether of the periodic, 
the chronic, or the occasional kind—is one of its forms. If 
drunkenness may be taken as an index of the amount of drink 
consumed, the number of deaths from cirrhosis, delirium tremens, 
dropsy, or Bright’s disease, may be taken as the index of the 
incidence of the social disease. It has been asserted by some 
critics that a diminution in the numbers of cases of drunkenness 
may imply even more, rather than less, drinking, because those 
persons who under the present restrictions have a difficulty in 
obtaining alcohol may drink privately and secretly in their own 
homes ; but this is denied by all social workers, and is contrary 
to the observed experience and the recorded inferences of all 
those who know the homes of the people. Whatever importance 
or value we give to these terms, it must be the question of 
immunity, or the insusceptibility, or the vulnerability, of the 
different organs of the body which is the determining factor as to 
whether a person comes under the definition of drunkenness 
or habitual drunkard, or of alcoholism. We here employ the 
latter term to signify all the pathological changes which result from 
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alcohol, and to include all the varying symptoms, whether mental 
or physical, and whether these occur in hospitals, asylums, police 
courts, or the private home of the individual. Alcoholism 
should therefore imply the total effects of the use of alcohol of 
which drunkenness is probably the most convenient if super¬ 
ficial indication, and it is drunkenness in one of its many forms- 
—sensory, motor, mental, or moral which is the most common 
indication of excess. 

ALCOHOL AND SPECIAL MENTAL STATES. 

Of the various forms of mental impairment caused by alcohol, 
the most dangerous, because the most violent and impulsive, is 
delirium tremens, which occurs in one-fifth of all cases of 
alcoholism—and in consequence of continuous alcoholic intoxi¬ 
cation in those persons who are liable to mental and sensory 
hyperaesthesia, and is associated with extreme agitation, tremors, 
night hallucinations, and insomnia. The symptoms are too 
familiar to be further detailed, but probably thousands of 
these occur annually. Another form of mental affection not 
uncommon among the civil population, although, fortunately, 
rare among the military, is that of multiple neuritis, associated 
with mental symptoms, and commonly called “ Khorsakow’s 
psychosis.” It is characterized by a loss of memory of a peculiar 
kind. There are gaps in the recollection of past events which 
the person fills up with events that have never happened, these 
being suggested by some trifling incident in the environment at 
the moment, and for this reason he is said to lie shamefacedly, 
but this is only because the memory is a blank, and he is unable 
to retain impressions of his own statements, causing a peculiar 
forgetfulness as to time and place—a loss of orientation. There 
is an impairment of that special adhesive quality of the nerve- 
cells by which the healthy brain is able to retain the images of 
past sensations, and by means of which thoughts are retained in 
a clear, regular, and logical order. This form of loss of memory 
is described as paramnesia, and is most indicative of alcoholic 
indulgence. A third form of mental affection through drink ia 
one closely related to epilepsy, and this is greatly favoured by a 
head injury or some predisposition to mental disease. It is accom¬ 
panied with sudden frenzy and fury, and is not infrequently 
associated with unconsciousness, and possibly also epileptic 
convulsions; but if these are absent there is a marked “ automa¬ 
tism ” and a complete forgetfulness of what has previously 
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occurred. In these attacks the person may commit acts of serious 
violence, even suicide or homicide, and there is an imagined 
hostility to his environment which calls for resistance or retalia¬ 
tion ; but this condition ceases entirely with abstention from 
alcohol, although an immediate relapse may occur when excessive 
drinking is again resumed, and it may be noted that this excess 
may be a very small amount of alcohol, as in these persons there 
is a marked susceptibility to its effects. 

SPECIAL WAR STATES. 

1 have met these epileptiform cases repeatedly in civil practice, 
and also in the case of young officers who have suffered from 
head injuries. A fourth form of mental affection is an unre¬ 
strained excitement caused by the presence of vivid hallucina¬ 
tions, and again it is the susceptible brain that suffers rather than 
the normal person, for very little alcohol may produce these 
delusions, which are vivid and terrifying. The hallucinations 
may induce a chronic delusional state from which there is no 
recovery, and this condition much resembles that of paranoia, 
with delusions of suspicion and persecution. It is essentially a 
chronic form. Lastly, there is the state of terminal dementia, in 
which the mind gradually fails until the mental wreckage is 
complete. 

Whether a case evolves from slight mental confusion throug’i 
the different mental states into fatuity and dementia as the result 
of alcohol must depend more upon what has already been referred 
to as the peculiar susceptibility of each individual rather than 
upon the quantity or the quality of the alcohol imbibed. It is 
certain that all young persons in health are better and fitter 
without it, as also all older persons with a neurotic family 
history. 


COMMON CHARACTERS IN ALL MENTAL 
ALCOHOLIC STATES. 

It may be correctly stated that there is much in common 
between all the forms of mental disorder associated with alcohol; 
there is an undue suspicion in all against their environment, and 
if delusions are present they tend to be of a persecutory nature ; 
even if they partake of a grandiose character there is frequently 
the suspicion that the victims have been robbed of their rank, 
position, and wealth. Their hallucinations mostly relate to 
sight and touch; imaginary objects are seen moving, crawling, or 
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creeping over them, and they complain of being burnt, electrified, 
or tortured ; the memory is invariably affected for recent events, 
although more correct for remote events, and their actions are 
predominantly impulsive, purposeless, and unreflective; they 
make imaginary journeys, and relate what seem to be plausible 
assaults committed upon them, which they resent, and which 
they intend to repay their fancied enemies with interest; lastly, 
there is the invariable moral and intellectual deterioration shown 
by the offences committed against public decency and against the 
amenities and conventions formerly so correctly observed, so 
that the alcoholic ends by becoming an object of reproach to all 
his former friends and associates. 

ALCOHOLIC FURY: GERMAN DRINK MADNESS* 

I have already referred to the impulsive and dangerous acts 
committed by persons under the influence of alcohol. In some 
instances these resemble the uncontrollable fury of epileptic 
mania, which in my opinion is the most furious and savage 
violence that can be seen in any individual, for it seems like a 
tornado of wild, impetuous, destructive rage. Under the 
influence of alcohol the most rancorous and loathsome cruelties 
have been perpetrated upon innocent victims ; the most bitter 
hatred has been shown ; prudence and moderation and altruism 
have disappeared under its influence. We have it officially 
recorded that the most brutal excesses followed in the track of the 
drunken German troops in Belgium and in Northern France. 
After they had emptied the cellars of the French chateaux they 
ransacked the furniture and the priceless contents, and then laid 
upon the floors in stuporous semi-consciousness ; whilst at Rheims 
they behaved with ferocious cruelty ; and in the dug-outs of the 
Somme battle our men found German officers helplessly drunk 
and filthy. The account of eight drunken German soldiers 
returning from Malines is authoritatively quoted, and relates 
that when a little girl ran out into the street as these drunken 
Huns passed by, she was bayoneted by one of their number, 
slung up, and thus carried away whilst his comrades sang. The 
organized cruelties and atrocious outrages carried out by gangs of 
drunken German soldiers, the assaults committed upon helpless 
women and children, are an eternal disgrace to the military forces 
of Germany and those in authority over them. The German 
medals struck to commemorate the foul murder of the helpless 
passengers on board the Lusitania will for ever remain a shame 
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and a reproach to German honour, and drink has frequently 
been the root of their hate. I have personally witnessed the 
mental breakdown of innocent women from Flanders who were 
driven into madness by the coarse savagery of German officers 
and men, whose animal nature was set loose, and whose 
instincts and brutal desires through drink were no longer 
inhibited by the control of the higher faculties. The horrors 
of German atrocities have already been accurately and with 
great moderation described in the Bryce Commission and 
other records. The German troops and the higher commands 
have shown a mad brutality and a sordid love of malicious 
destruction, and they have delighted in spoiling anything 
beautiful and irreplaceable. 

I have already referred to the use of alcoholic liquor as an 
ordinary article of diet, and I consider it a dangerous temptation to 
the younger officers. The following extract from the letter of a 
young officer supports my view. It is written from a Divisional 
Headquarters “Somewhere in France,”and it runs as follows : 
“ It is very bad for the teetotaller out here, as it is not safe to 
drink the water unless it has chloride of lime in it, and this makes 
it taste simply foul. I am at present drinking very light French 
beer, which is much better for me than whisky. I am afraid the 
present way of keeping the mess-bill will not work, as they order 
cases of whisky and port, and the cost is shared by all members 
whether they drink it or not.” This is a matter that needs the 
urgent attention of the authorities, for there is no reason to 
penalize the abstainer to save the pockets of those who are not. 
Abstention, like the custom of drinking, is a habit, and it is 
imperative that young men who are ready to make the extreme 
sacrifice for their country should not be sacrificed on the road 
which is not the road to victory, but the shortcut to all the other 
vices. Quite different, in my opinion, is the use of the “ rum- 
ration ” in the trenches. 

VIEWS OF ARMY CHAPLAINS. 

I have spoken to army chaplains about this matter; some of 
these are life abstainers, and have served in the front trenches. 
These men speak of the value of medicinal doses of alcohol 
against cold and wet and exposure ; but one and all condemn the 
estaminets where the men are served with mixed poisons with 
special intoxications of their own; yet all are labelled with the 
indefinite name alcohol. The chaplains are naturally in favour 
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of the dry canteens, which many of them manage ; but most of 
them are in favour of permitting light wines, beer, and spirits 
during meals, if only the estaminets could be considered by the 
commanding officers to be “out of bounds”; and some of the 
chaplains are ready to buy and sell drink at the canteens for 
the sake of the men if their use is limited to meal-time, and the 
estaminets are forbidden. That this matter is a most difficult one 
will at once be acknowledged, and that there are different views 
in regard to it is also natural. The two letters which appeared 
in The Times on December 17 last show the different mental states 
from which the critics view the present condition of things in 
regard to alcohol. One of the letters is from Dr. Grenfell, of 
Labrador, who is well known to members of this Society. He 
states that the American soldiers show an absolute freedom from 
drunkenness, and a small amount of immorality, but when they 
get to England and France “they will get all the alcohol they 
want, and therefore also the danger that comes with it.” In the 
same number of The Times , Mr. W. T. Ellis writes that he has 
just arrived in London from Russia, and his own impression, 
after four days of observation, was in striking contrast to the 
suggestion of Dr. Grenfell, a strong Prohibitionist. Mr. Ellis 
writes : “ I have yet to see a drunken soldier here, or one 
behaving in any way that reflects discredit upon the Allied flags.” 
To the man in the street the real truth must lie between these 
two extremes, and it is interesting to reflect upon the mental 
state of the critics themselves. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

I may add that during the whole of Christmas week, whilst 
going about freely in London, I did not meet a single drunken 
person. As to the effects of alcohol upon the mind, we may 
repeat, firstly, that there are the various degrees of mental con¬ 
fusion and motor inco-ordination described as drunkenness, 
which are mainly of three types, viz.,, the periodic kind, shown 
in the dipsomaniac, the more or less continuous form, seen in 
the habitual drunkard, and that of the occasional toper; 
secondly, the state described as delirium tremens; thirdly, the 
combined condition of neuritis and psychosis; fourthly, the con¬ 
vulsive and automatic state; fifthly, that of chronic hallucinations 
and delusions; and, lastly, the terminal state of fatuity and 
dementia. It may be stated broadly that all forms of mental 
affection brought on by alcohol or associated with it may be 
subdivided or referred to one or other of these groups. I am 
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leaving out of this paper that absolutely fatal malady, G.P.I. 
(general paralysis of the insane), which, in my opinion, has a 
close indirect relation to alcohol. It is a mental and physical 
disease which affects the Services, and in particular the Army 
and Navy, and of which there are probably 1,000 men destroyed 
annually in the whole population of England and Wales (and 
possibly also 500 women), and these of the best type of men. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CRITICS AND HISTORY OF 
LEGISLATION. 

Let me now take the second section of my theme, and briefly 
refer to the mental states shown by those responsible for the sale 
and control of alcoholic drink, which have ranged between a 
mild endurance and extreme intolerance, and, as we know, the 
•question of drink is by no means a new one in this country; 
indeed, drunkenness as the consequence of drinking is the oldest 
of the vices, and has been known in every country from very 
ancient times, whereas alcoholism, or the pathological conditions 
produced by alcohol, is a development of civilization. 

The statutory licensing of ale-houses began as far back as 1495, 
but it was not until 1606—to use the words of the Act—that “ the 
loathsome and odious sin of drunkenness ” was made a statutory 
offence punishable by fine or confinement in the stocks. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the provincial and the diocesan 
Ecclesiastical Courts exercised an active and strict jurisdiction 
in regard to moral correction, and sternly punished the “infamous 
and offensive” sin of drunkenness. Apart from special local 
legislation the early statutes of 1606 continued until 1872, when the 
Licensing Act of that year made it an offence punishable on 
summons by fine to be found drunk in any public place or on any 
licensed premises. There was more activity in regard to drink 
legislation during the ’70’s than in any consecutive ten years 
before or after, and not until the Licensing Act which came into 
force on January 1,1903—as a result of a special Royal Commis¬ 
sion described as the Peel Commission—was there any concerted 
effort made to diminish the number of public-houses propor¬ 
tionately to the population. This Act made it a penal offence for 
a person to be drunk and incapable on any licensed premises or 
in any public place, and a drunken person, if in charge of a child 
under seven years of age, became liable to imprisonment with 
hard labour for the period of one month, and information in 
respect of this offence, and even the arrest itself, may be made 
by any person. A special feature of this Act was the “ black 
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list,” a system by which the offender if convicted for drunken¬ 
ness four times in the same year may be either fined or sent 
compulsorily into a reformatory for any period up to three years. 
The police provide photographs of the offender (with details of 
previous convictions) to all licensed premises and to all secre¬ 
taries of clubs within the district of the Court, and if drink is- 
afterwards supplied heavy fines may be imposed upon those who 
sell. This Act aimed at protecting the home, and it tended to 
make it impossible for drunkenness to become the curse and 
ruin of an innocent family, and, in addition, the Act gives power 
to control the structural arrangements of all public-houses, so 
that no alteration is possible without the consent of the licensing 
justices. The Act was an effort to repress the abuse of alcohol 
rather than to restrict the sober person ; yet, since the passing 
of the Act, and for several years up to 1914, there has been 
a gradual rise in convictions for drunkenness of both males and 
females; the “ black list ” also, in spite of good intentions, has. 
become a dead letter, so that although there has been a steady 
diminution and reduction of public-houses—partly by order of 
the licensing justices, and partly also by arrangement with the 
brewers—it was not an infrequent occurrence for County 
Councils and other authorities, as well as for local residents, to 
petition the licensing justices to diminish the number of public- 
houses on the grounds that facilities to obtain drink not only in¬ 
creased the temptation for people to drink, but also encouraged 
the desire ; the petitioners felt deeply that the class of the very 
poor should not be swelled with continual recruits through 
drunkards and their families being brought into them from all 
the other classes. Indeed, so serious had matters become six 
months after the war through drunkenness, impairment of 
health, loss of workmen’s time, and general bad temper where a 
large population had congregated for munitions and other 
Government work, that the present Prime Minister described 
the drink as a worse enemy than the submarine, and in June, 
1915, the Liquor Traffic Control Board (with Lord D’Abernon as 
Chairman, and Mr. J. C. G. Sykes as Secretary) was instituted 
by the Parliament of the people under the Defence of the Realm 
Act, and it must not be forgotten that the enactments and Regu¬ 
lations of this Board have the force of an Act of Parliament. 
This Board set to work at once with a definite policy, which was 
to stop continuous drinking, and to modify drinking at frequent 
intervals, especially during working hours, as these indulgences 
were believed to be the root of most of the physical and mental 
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troubles and disabilities among workers, and the Board hoped to 
discourage all drinking except at meals. The work carried out 
by the Board in such areas as Carlisle and Enfield reads like a 
romance, but it would have been probably impossible if Parlia¬ 
ment had gone to the country asking for the powers they have 
exercised. In Carlisle and Annan the Board have closed many 
of the public-houses and some of the breweries, and have them¬ 
selves taken over the enterprises carried on formerly by these, as 
well as by the wine merchants. They have placed disinterested 
managers in charge of their houses, and managers were not to 
profit by the sale of drink but only by the sale of food, the hours 
of opening were restricted to those of meal time, the sale of 
spirits was to be discouraged, and none was to be issued to those 
under eighteen years of age, and, a very important feature, 
all drinks were permitted to be diluted. They have arranged 
for entertainment and recreation to be provided for persons 
frequenting their premises. They also have power to provide 
postal and banking facilities for their customers. Moreover, 
they have arranged for their own inspectors to visit and examine 
all premises and clubs within their controlled areas, in order to 
insist that the Regulations were carried out; and, lastly, they 
have established Sunday closing. It is not fully appreciated by 
the public to what extent the Regulations of the Board have 
succeeded, but it is only short of marvellous to realize that these 
control thirty-eight millions of the population of this country, 
and it may be surprising also to know that the Board have not 
acted in a single instance without an application to do so being 
presented to it by the local naval, military, transport, or muni¬ 
tion authority. 

May we ask with what results the Board has acted ? Through¬ 
out London, and in forty towns with over 100,000 inhabitants, 
159,000 convictions for drunkenness in both sexes occurred before 
the war, whereas in 1916 these had diminished to 77,000, or less 
than one-half. In London alone last year nearly 20,000 arrests 
were made by the police for drunkenness, with “incapability” 
and disorderliness as qualifications, and this number is less than 
half the number during the first year of the war. In all the 
areas where the Board have exercised their powers the streets 
have become more decorous, the station platforms more orderly, 
the people more tranquil, and crowds less excitable ; workers 
have been healthier, and their minds less irritable; there has 
been more contentment among the mass of the people ; they are 
more reasonable, and have got through more work. In addition,. 
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there has been a reduction by one-half in the number of cases of 
delirium tremens, especially in places where men collected in 
large numbers, and many of them drifted through drink into the 
Poor Law Infirmaries. The results in all areas have been 
perfectly astonishing, although these are only a few of the attain¬ 
ments of the Board, and these results have been testified to by 
chief constables, medical officers of health, district workers, 
nurses, and even by members of the licensing trade itself. The 
Police Court statistics have supported the statement made that 
drunkenness among men and women has diminished by one-half. 
Yet what do we find among some of the critics, viz., those who 
are described as extreme temperance advocates ; persons whose 
whole-hearted efforts are said to be in the public interest, yet 
who, in regard to the control of the liquor traffic, are “ neck or 
nothing ” ? They offer to the policy of the Board an uncompro¬ 
mising opposition, and in place of the scheme of purchase and 
control so successfully carried out by the Board they advocate a 
scheme of total prohibition. They offer a flat contradiction to 
the Board’s statistics, and to support their opposition they urge 
that, in spite of the restrictions generally imposed by the Board, 
the fact that there has been a continuous increase since the war 
of expenditure on intoxicants—which was 12 per cent, higher in 

1916 than in 1915, and 24 per cent, higher than in 1914—and that 
the amount of money spent upon alcoholic liquor in 1916 was 
higher than in any previously recorded year, and the highest yet 
recorded. But this can be accounted for by the high price paid 
for drink, which means that although the nation spent more it 
drank less, and the revenue received less money. These 
opponents also assert that if there has been a diminution of 
drunkenness, which is not admitted by them—or it is because the 
police are believed to be more lax in their supervision—there has 
been more private drinking, which is denied by all those most 
competent to Judge. What are we to think of mental states that 
can direct such a virulent and vehement crusade against the 
work of the Board of Liquor Control ? The following is the 
criticism made in the leading article of The Times of December 26, 

1917 : “ The diminution of intemperance among women will not 
be welcomed by those intemperate advocates of temperance who 
regard the total prohibition of the liquor traffic as an absolute 
good in itself. Some people seem actually to prefer an increase 
to a diminution of drunkenness, because it is a lever for pro¬ 
moting their cause, and they will criticize and deny the evidence 
quoted in the Report of the Board, viz., the fact that there has 
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been a diminution of drunkenness as shown by the average weekly 
number of convictions—which has fallen from 700 in 1914 to 239 
in 1917. The specious critics assert that police statistics are 
notoriously unreliable, that the fell in these had been more than 
overbalanced by an increased home drunkenness, and that public 
excess has been replaced by secret drinking,” which, of course, is 
not the case. The local Carlisle Journal’s reply to this criticism 
reads as follows : “The improvement in Carlisle is as noticeable 
in the orderliness of the streets as in the official figures of decrease 
in convictions for drunkenness, and to the citizens this return to 
good order must be highly gratifying; and not only are the 
numbers decreasing in comparison with previous years, but the 
improvement still continues and is very pronounced.” Nor has 
this hostility been limited to the work of the Board itself; one 
special member of the Board has been the recipient of the most 
unmerited abuse and contempt on the part of this extreme wing 
of the temperance party. Nor was their example long before 
it was taken up by other discontents. The Labour Council in 
Carlisle saw in Sunday closing an interference with the work¬ 
men’s comfort and freedom, and they naturally demanded a 
reconsideration of this matter by the Central Board, with a re- 
•quest to return to the former hours of opening. 

LOCAL LABOUR OPPOSITION. 

The whole matter was referred to the local Advisory Board, 
which apparently took the side of the Labour Council; but the 
Central Board very wisely decided there was not sufficient 
reason to go back upon their decision, suggestingjthat whatever 
determination was arrived at would always find some conflict of 
•opinion either for or against. The matter is possibly not yet 
closed, because the Labour Council have decided to make 
further representations, and it is earnestly hoped that the 
trouble started by the extreme wing of the temperance party 
will not be the means of stirring up labour troubles in Carlisle. 
In addition to the coipplaints of the Labour Council there has 
arisen an acute opposition from the Midlands, and again on 
behalf of the Prohibitionists, but apparently originating in an 
insignificant quarter. 

It is quite well known that before the Central Board came 
into being the policy of regulation and restriction under private 
ownership had already received a fair trial throughout the 
•country, but it is also equally well known that it had reached its 
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effective limits, and something practical and immediate had to be 
done. No one denies that to the idealist temperance reformer 
—may we say not only to the mind of the total abstainer— 
Prohibition as an ideal has undoubted public advantages over 
any system of State Purchase, precisely as this has merits that 
are immeasurably superior to the scheme of the Improved Public- 
House, as it is called, advocated by the self-denominated True 
Temperance Association ; but the work of the Central Liquor 
Traffic Control Board has by an overwhelming consensus of 
public opinion advanced the cause of Temperance, yet there has- 
been this incomprehensible attitude against its members and 
against its work, and, more incomprehensible still, this attitude 
has been excited and fomented by those who shotild be its best 
friends. What is the psychological explanation of such opposi¬ 
tion ? I am of opinion that this intolerant exhibition of superiority 
deliberately shown by this extreme section is based upon a form 
of abnormal egoism ; it is a consequence of a psychological self- 
gratulation and self-esteem which borders upon an obsession and 
is regarded by some authorities as pathological. Most of us will 
acknowledge that all excellences require some comparison to 
demonstrate their advantages; but when specious reasons are 
advanced to support them, and these are mingled with personal 
attacks, then such criticism passes beyond the limits of legiti¬ 
mate argument. A person who argues from selfish ends, and 
from a feeling’of personal superiority over others, is very apt 
to dry up the wells of truth in order to justify his standpoint. 
Nor is such a person contented to stand alone, but, as we see in 
this instance, he courts the sympathy of others—whoever they 
may be ; and so long as his own views are furthered, he will even 
sacrifice his own sense of honour in his effort to bring the 
opinion of society against his opponent, and to throw discredit 
upon his views. No form of hostile criticism is so unendurable 
to a sensitive, high-spirited nature as the disapprobation of his 
fellow-men and fellow-workers, and it is a favourite device with 
the advocate of a weak cause that he should not only excite 
public opinion against his opponent, but also that he should heap 
upon him as much private contempt as possible, with the sole 
object of forcing him, through this vituperation and scorn, to 
modify his attitude, and this irrespective of the public good. 
We have used strong words in criticizing this conduct of the ex¬ 
tremists, and we know that this virulent and vehement opposi¬ 
tion is not supported by public opinion. Let us be thankful 
that in the best interests of this country we have had a strong 
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and energetic Committee and Chairman that have created a 
great change in the habits of the people as a war-time measure. 

FUTURE ACTION AND AFTER-WAR MEASURES. 

It behoves us to think of what is to happen after the war is 
over. The period of demobilization is going to be a serious 
trial, especially to us who have to bring our brave men home 
from far-distant seats of war, and all our men will be returning 
to find things very different from what they were. As Major 
Eccles said : “ Scenes of drunkenness will be a dishonour to a 
nation that has been fighting for right and righteousness.” It is 
the duty of this Society to urge that the best conditions for 
employment shall be provided for our damaged men. There will 
be many difficulties after the war; there may be destitution ; 
there certainly will be shortage of food and money. The question 
of the control of drink must be one of the first considerations, 
and are we giving it the amount of thought it needs? Our 
present mental attitude is too apathetic, and if we do not awaken 
now we shall be confronted with far greater menaces than we 
have hitherto faced. At any rate, we can rely upon the standing 
example of what has been achieved by this Board even during 
the stress of war, and we can only hope the country will never 
return to the state before the War. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Control of the Drink Trade: A Contribution to- 
NATIONAL EFFICIENCY, 1915-1917. By Henry Carter. With a 
Preface by Lord D’Abernon. Pp. xvi + 323. London : Longmans,. 
Green and Company, 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 1917. Price 

7s. 6d. net. 

Lord D’Abernon, the Chairman of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), in the preface to this work, makes the following statement : “ The 
object of Mr. Carter’s book is to set forth in detail what these regulations 
have been [the regulations of the Central Control Board]; what the imme~ 
diate purpose of each was ; under what conditions they have been put into 
force ; and what results have accrued.” This clearly states the motif \ which 
recurs in almost each chapter. Temperance legislation is notoriously a thorny 
problem, and excites such bitter animosities in many directions, that it is 
hardly to be expected that the work of the two and a half years of which 
Mr. Carter treats in his book will be accepted as giving final or conclusive 
proof that the lines laid down by the Board are the right or the only ones. 
But Mr. Carter has certainly succeeded in making a contribution to the 
literature of the alcohol question which must take a foremost place, not 
only as a statement of facts acquired over a wide area and under differing 
conditions, but also as a reasoned and weighty argument in support of the 
action taken by the Board and the beneficence of its results. He 
furnishes a fascinating study of the conditions prevailing at the beginning of 
the war, shows the social changes involved as the demands upon the nation 
became more engrossing, suggests that a social revolution was thereby 
produced, and claims that the Board has fully justified its existence. In 
the author’s introduction we are shown the imperative nature of the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to the Government’s interference with the Liquor 
Trade. The watchwords of national efficiency and economy could not 
remain as mere words : they demanded translation into action. When it 
became necessary for the nation to exert its utmost power and conserve its 
highest faculties, the drink problem forced itself upon the notice, not only 
of the Army and Navy authorities, but of all members of the thinking 
public, for it became abundantly evident that drink meant disaster. 
Mr. Carter shows, stage after stage, how the demand for regulation 
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of the drink traffic developed. Many suggestions were made, including 
total prohibition, the prohibition of spirits, the decrease in the alco- 
holic strength of liquors sold, restrictions of facilities, State purchase 
of the liquor traffic, and the provision of dry canteens. Eventually 
the Government attempted, side by side with heavy taxation intended 
to diminish the sale of liquor, to set up an authority which under certain 
conditions could in scheduled areas purchase, regulate, or restrict the trade. 
The proposal for heavy taxation failed, the proposal for control became 
operative, and in May, 1915, ten months after the outbreak of war, the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) came into existence. The problem 
confronting the Control Board is carefully treated in this admirable volume, 
the author “ mapping the problem from Shetland to Cornwall,” and 
showing how war conditions compelled the redistribution of labour, and a 
partial redistribution of the national income, and eventually led to the 
establishment of the State as paymaster of the people. Unemployment 
ceased, and women in their thousands entered the army of workers. Then 
came evidence that the enlistment among war-workers of the least disciplined 
and dependable of manual labourers, the long hours and consequent over¬ 
fatigue, the inefficiency of the food facilities for the workers, and the 
mental strain on the women whose husbands and sons had joined the army, 
all contributed to a condition of environment making the lure of the tavern 
and the subtle temptation of alcohol almost irresistible. A detailed 
account is given of the restrictive work of the Board, and it is shown how 
its operations embraced the lessening of the hours of sale ; drastic restric¬ 
tions on spirits; and the abolition of treating and the long pull, credit sales, 
hawking of liquor, and canvassing of orders. The lessening of the 
period of sale from nineteen and a half hours in the Metropolis and 
sixteen hours in the country districts to a general standard of five and a 
half hours per day was a bold policy which has been abundantly justified. 
The additional restrictions on spirits in the lowering of alcoholic strength 
are shown to have arisen owing to the realization of the greater danger of 
the highly alcoholized liquors, whilst the prohibition of treating, the 
long pull, credit sales, etc., were aimed at features in the trade which 
encouraged excess. The constructive work of the Board is shown to 
include the provision of industrial canteens, purchase of the trade for the 
purpose of control (in certain areas), the attempt to encourage the sale of 
food on licensed premises, and the promotion of the sale of light beer. 
Probably there will be wide agreement with the policy of establishing 
industrial canteens, and the chapter in which this feature of the Board’s 
work is dealt with is of vital interest, the illustrations provided in 
themselves affording powerful arguments for the value of the work. The 
results of the experiments in State purchase at Carlisle, Enfield, and 
Invergordon are recorded in minute detail. This part of the book will be 
examined with a penetrating criticism, and will probably be the section the 
most hotly debated. From various causes the attempt to promote the 
sale of food on licensed premises and the sale of beer of very low alcoholic 
strength do not ;seem encouraging. In dealing with the effects of the 
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Board’s action, Mr. Carter claims that whilst it has not been the only force 
operating, it has nevertheless contributed towards greater sobriety, has 
largely increased efficiency in the war-service and war-industries, has 
proved an advantage to home life and child welfare, has raised the standard 
of public health, and has resulted in improved public order. The conclud¬ 
ing section of the book deals with the Drink Problem and the Future, and 
we are led to hope that the mass of experience set forth in its pages has 
not been won to be wasted. As the Board’s career will, under present 
legislation, cease within a short time of the coming of peace, something 
must be done to avoid the relapse which would inevitably follow if the 
ground won for sobriety during the war be not retained by new legislation 
adapted for the years of peace. Lord D’Abernon rightly says : “ Whatever 
system is adopted, there must be no return to pre-war conditions in so far 
as they were injurious to national efficiency, and have proved to be 
remediable.” This book is to be commended for its human interest, its 
wide range of research and observation, and its restrained but forceful style. 
There is a scrupulous avoidance of anything savouring of over-statement of 
the political, social, industrial, and moral dangers of inebriety. As a con¬ 
tribution to an understanding of one of the most complex problems 
before us, it will be indispensable to all students of social problems. 
From his inner knowledge, as a member of the Board, Mr. Carter’s 
authority cannot be challenged. The social reformer is fortunate in this 
addition to his arsenal of fact and argument, the social student will find in it 
a wealth of engrossing matter for his consideration, and those who care 
deeply for the welfare of their country and are concerned to take all 
possible steps for the eradication of the alcohol peril will find themselves 
indebted to the author for his illuminating recital of the Way of Hope 
which has been opened up by the operations of the Central Control Board. 

J. W. Harvey Theobald. 


Alcohols Its Action on the Human Organism. Pp. xii + 133 
+ x. London : H.M. Stationery Office, Underwood Street, Shepherdess 
Walk, City Road, N. 1. 1918. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) in November, 1916, ap¬ 
pointed an Advisory Committee “to consider the conditions affecting the 
physiological action of alcohol, and more particularly the effects on health 
and industrial efficiency produced by the consumption of beverages of 
various alcoholic strengths, with special reference to the recent Orders of 
the Central Control Board,” and further to plan out and direct such investi¬ 
gations as may appear desirable with a view to obtaining more exact data 
on this and cognate questions. The Members of the Committee were as 
follows: Lord D’Abernon, G.C.M.G. (Chairman), Chairman of the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic); Sir George Newman, K.C.B., 
M.D. (Vice-Chairman), Principal Medical Officer to the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, Member pf the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic); A. R. 
Cushny, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Pharmacology, University College, 
London ; H. H. Dale, M.D., F.R.S., Head of the Department of Bio- 
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'Chemistry and Pharmacology under the Medical Research Committee, 
National Health Insurance ; M. Greenwood, M.R.C.S., Statistician to the 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, and Reader in Medical Statistics 
in the University of London; W. McDougall, M.B., F.R.S., Reader in 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford, and Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford; F. W. Mott, M.D., F.R.S., Pathologist to the 
London County Asylums, Consulting Physician, Charing Cross Hospital; 
C. S. Sherrington, M.D., F.R.S., Waynflete Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Oxford, and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; W. C. 
Sullivan, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Rampton State Asylum for 
Criminal Lunatics. This Committee have now issued a highly important 
Report which merits the serious study of all interested in the so-called 
Drink Problem. Lord D’Abernon furnishes a suggestive Preface in 
which it is shown that “ the total amount of money devoted to the 
purchase of alcohol by the inhabitants of these islands is nearly 50 per cent, 
greater than the traffic receipts of the whole railway system, including both 
goods and passengers ; it is more than double the expenditure on bread, and 
more than equal to the expenditure on meat; before the war it was 
approximately equal to the total revenue of the State, and was more than 
-eight times the total amount required for interest on the National Debt/’ 
Lord D’Abernon furnishes a lengthy list of what are designated “de¬ 
ficiencies, or lacunae, in scientific knowledge regarding alcohol,” and these 
are here reproduced in order that Members and Associates of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety may give to them the full consideration they 
deserve: “ (i.) In what way, and to what extent, if at all, do solutions of 
ethyl alcohol in water, as commonly used in laboratory experiments, differ 
in their action on the nervous system from ordinary alcoholic beverages of 
corresponding strength, such as beer, wines, .or spirits? (ii.) Are there 
any differences in inebriating action, and, if so, what differences, between 
the several sorts of alcoholic liquors when taken in doses of equivalent 
alcoholic strength ? Does the drunkenness caused by beer or wine differ in 
character from that caused by spirits ? (iii.) Is the effect on the nervous 
system of a given dose of alcohol modified when it is administered in a com¬ 
bination of alcoholic liquors? Does mixing drinks tend to produce 
drunkenness ? (iv.) Does the greater or less degree of dilution in which it 

is administered modify the immediate action of a given dose of alcohol on 
the nervous system? If so, why and how? (v.) In what respect and 
through what mode of influence, if at all, is the action of alcohol affected by 
its administration with food ? To what extent does its action vary with 
the particular foods taken— e.g ., fats and sugar? Will a given dose of 
alcohol have a greater or lesser effect on nervous functions when taken 
with a meal than when taken on an empty stomach ? If there is any 
difference, is it due to a difference in the rate of absorption, or is it to be 
explained otherwise, and, if so, how P (vi.) Does the presence of fatigue 
modify the effect of alcohol on the performance of skilled movements ? 
(vii.) How does climate affect the amount of alcohol that can be taken 
without injury to health? Is alcohol less injurious in moist climates than 
VOL. XV. 14 
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in dry climates ? (viii.) To what extent is the development of chronic* 
alcoholism dependent on lesions of the stomach brought about by the 
directly injurious action of the alcoholic beverages on the mucous 
membrane P (ix.) Does the feeling of increased cheerfulness induced by 
alcohol favour the resistance of the organism to adverse physical influences, 
such as cold ?” Lord D’Abernon declares that “ to none of these questions, 
is it now possible to obtain a precise and authoritative answer/ 9 The 
volume is one of exceptional interest and far-reaching importance as 
expressing the unanimous opinion of a select body of scientific experts. 
The first chapter is of an introductory nature. Then follows a series of 
chapters dealing with Alcohol as a Food, Mental Effects of Alcohol, 
Alcohol and the Performance of Muscular Acts, Action of Alcohol on the 
Digestion, Action of Alcohol on the Respiration and on the Circulation of 
the Blood, Influence of Alcohol on the Body Temperature, Poison Action 
of Alcohol, and Alcohol and Longevity. Lord D’Abernon conveniently 
summarizes “the principal conclusions to which the Committee have been 
led provisionally 99 as follows : “ (< a ) That the main action of alcohol (apart 
from the effects of its continued excessive use) is confined to the nervous, 
system ; (A) that alcohol is narcotic rather than stimulant in action ; 
(c) that its nutritional value is strictly limited ; (d) that its habitual use as 
an aid to work is physiologically unsound ; and (e) that the ordinary use of 
alcohol should not only be moderate, but should also be limited to the con¬ 
sumption of beverages of adequate dilution, taken at sufficient intervals of 
time to prevent a persistent deleterious action on the tissues/ 9 It will 
doubtless be said that these conclusions have for long been recognized as 
the only possible inferences which could be drawn from experiences and ex¬ 
periments of reliable investigators in this country. That is no doubt the 
case, but it is a great gain tp have the essentials of the psycho-physiological 
aspects of the alcohol problem expressed authoritatively. We therefore 
welcome this popular presentation of the case, issued under official 
sanction. The work is admirably arranged, lucidly expressed, without bias 
or prejudice, and will be understood by all thoughtful men and women. 
We venture, in closing this all too short notice of a notable contribution to* 
the now immense literature on alcohol and alcoholism, to reproduce the 
concluding paragraphs, which effectively indicate the practical outcome 
of the teaching of the Report: “The present statement is not concerned 
with the social evils arising from the excessive consumption of alcohol as a 
beverage, nor is it concerned with ethics, administration, or national 
economy. We are dealing solely with the physiological facts so far as it i& 
possible to ascertain them in the present position of knowledge, and within 
the prescribed limitation we can only say that the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages is physiologically permissible only so long as it conforms to the 
special conditions which we have seen to be necessary in order to avoid the 
poison action of the drug. The risks of this poison action that have to be 
guarded against and the precautions to meet these risks may be summed up 
for practical purposes in the following propositions: (i.) To avoid a con¬ 
tinuous action on the tissues, such an interval should elapse between the 
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times when alcoholic beverages are drunk as will prevent the persistent 
presence of a deleterious amount of the drug in the body, (ii.) To avoid 
direct injury to the mucous membrane of the stomach, alcohol should not 
be taken in concentrated form and without food. The temperate con¬ 
sumption of alcoholic liquors in accordance with these rules of practice may 
be considered to be physiologically harmless in the case of the large 
majority of normal adults ; and this conclusion, it may be added, is fully 
borne out by the massive experience of mankind in wine-drinking and beer* 
drinking countries. On the other hand, it is certainly true that alcoholic 
beverages are in no way necessary for healthy life; that they are harmful 
or dangerous if the above-mentioned precautions are not observed; and, 
further, that they are definitely injurious for children and for most persons 
of unstable nervous system, notably for those who have had severe 
injuries of the head, or who have suffered from attacks of mental disorder 
or from nervous shock.” 


The PARASITE. By Arthur Mee. With a Foreword by Dr. Stuart 
Holden, M.A. Pp. 96. London : Morgan and Scott, Ltd., 12, Pater* 
noster Buildings, E.C. 4. 1917. Price 6d. net. 

This booklet is a remarkable collection of facts, figures, arguments, and 
opinions in favour of Prohibition in the traffic of alcohol in war-time. It 
continues the series of publications which have been issued in connection 
with the Prohibition Crusade—“ Defeat or Victory?” “The Fiddlers,” 
“ Is England Afraid ?” and others of which it is stated that 700,000 
copies have been sold. Dr. Stuart Holden in his foreword writes as follows : 

“ When every resource of material and man-power is needed for the 
successful prosecution of Great Britain’s enormous task, when responsible 
statesmen have declared that self-indulgence of every form renders practical 
help to our foes, when food-stuffs are so precious as to necessitate the 
most rigorous economy in their use, and when our Allies and Overseas 
Dominions have prohibited the manufacture and sale of drink in the inte 
rests of victory, it seems incredible that the Government should still palter 
and parley about this thing.” Mr. Mee states that of 110,000,000 English- 
speaking people overseas, 70,000,000 live under Prohibition. It is con* 
tended that “ Prohibition for the war would have saved enough shipping to 
transport the American Army, a national bread reserve for forty-seven 
weeks, a national sugar reserve for thirty-eight weeks, £1,200,000,000 
spent on drink and its results, transport and man-power for lifting 
60,000,000 tons, the lost labour of hundreds of thousands of men, the waste 
of 100,000 trains of 200 tons, an enormous strain on the Red Cross, the 
deaths of probably 100,000 children, and the waste of 1,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land.” Since the war began over 5,000,000 tons of food-stuffs 
have been used up in the production of alcoholic drinks, mostly non-essential 
for health. The drink traffic increases our difficulties in the provision for 
transport. 1 * Our fleet of seventy-five drink ships, working all the time, had 
they brought in food for saving instead of for destroying, would now have 
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been equal to the transport of the entire American Army.” It is stated that 
the school-children of the United Kingdom amount to nearly seven million, 
44 and their weekly rations come to 3,400,000 pounds of sugar and 27,000,000 
pounds of bread. . . . The drinkers of beer alone, in addition to their 
ordinary rations, are drinking away the rations of these little children— 
forty weeks’ bread and enough sugar to last them all the time.” The 
situation is succinctly summarized for the consideration of the individual 
drinker thus: 44 There is a quartern loaf in 16 pints of beer. The man 
who drinks just over 2 pints a day drinks another man’s rations.” It 
appears that recently there were 157,000,000 gallons of alcohol in bond. 
The booklet presents many other startling figures, and finally the charge is 
made that 4 * in proportion to the energy put forth and the money paid to 
labour, the Drink Trade has made more money out of hindering the war 
than any trade in the United Kingdom has made out of helping the war.” 
This is not the place to discuss the position taken up by Mr. Mee and 
his colleagues, but it is clear that every student of the alcohol problem 
should be in a position to form an independent opinion regarding the pros 
and cons of prohibition, and, in arriving at such an opinion, due consider¬ 
ation must be given to the contentions so vigorously put forward in 4< The 
Parasite.” 


Problems of Subnormality. By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., 
Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, Board of Education, St. 
Louis. With an Introduction by John W. Withers, Ph.D., Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Schools, City of St. Louis. Pp. xv+ 485. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., U.S.A. World Book Company. 1917. Price 
♦3.00. 

Dr. Wallin’s fine monograph is one which should be studied by medical 
advisers, teachers, all educationists and sociologists, and every class of 
social service worker. It deals with problems educational, social, eugenic, 
and medical. It is the most comprehensive and complete study of sub¬ 
normal children yet published, and its issue is timely and should be of 
immense service to those who are seeking sure guidance in their schemes 
for reconstruction. The work will be of special value to those who desire 
authoritative guidance regarding the much discussed question of the re¬ 
lationship of alcohol and feeble-mindedness. Available data and the views 
of many observers are concisely presented, and the author’s own con¬ 
clusions are thus summarized: 44 Children conceived in drunkenness 
frequently come into the world with diminished powers of mental and 
physical development (sometimes resulting in pronounced infantilism), with 
lessened immunity to diseases of an infectious origin (*.£., tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, diphtheria), and with increased predisposition towards the 
development of nervous disorders, peevishness, infantile marasmus, 
infantile colic, carious teeth, bodily deformities and disharmonies, con¬ 
vulsions, inanition, and mental and moral abnormalities. Sometimes 
parental alcoholism slays the progeny outright; sometimes it dooms it to 
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temporary or lifelong invalidism, inefficiency, dependency, and mental and 
moral bankruptcy* Children fed on alcohol before they are born cannot 
be regarded as fit progenitors of a race of men and women healthy in body 
and mind.” The volume deals with all aspects of the problem of feeble* 
mindedness. The concluding chapter is a suggestive study of the Hygiene 
of Eugenic Generation. There is an excellent bibliography. 


Christianity and Sex Problems. By Hugh Northcote, M.A* 
Second Edition revised and enlarged. Pp. xvi + 478. Philadelphia: 
F* A* Davis Company. London : Stanley Phillips, 45, Brondesbury 
Road, N.W. 6. 191$. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This suggestive and informing monograph is dedicated “ to all my fellow 
men and women, however much tempted and however far fallen, whose 
faces are still turned towards the ideals of love and holiness and truth.” It 
is written by an Anglican chaplain who has approached his difficult subject 
in a true scientific spirit, and has made himself acquainted with the best 
literature bearing on the problems dealt with. The work is one which 
deserves the attention of the serious student, of medical advisers, leaders 
in all forms of social service, educationists, and we particularly commend 
it to the unprejudiced consideration of all ministers of religion and students 
of ethics, anthropology, and psychopathology. The essentials of sex 
nature, conduct, and consequences are discussed in detail mainly from the 
standpoint of Christian ethics. The book is of permanent value, and the 
wealth of references alone make it indispensable for all who lay claim to be 
serious students of the phenomena of sex. An interesting note appears on 
the influence of alcohol: “ It is, of course, recognized on all sides that the 
reckless use of alcohol works in most effectually with impure sexuality as 
an excitant of desire, and yet with detriment to the sexual power.” An 
authority is quoted to the effect that “ there is but a short step between 
the public-house and the brothel.” And further appears the following: 
“ Not only does alcoholic excess interfere with the functioning of the 
sexual apparatus; . * . but, ontogenetically, it may give an impulse to the 
development and expression of pathological conditions of the sex instinct 
in the subject himself; or, phylogenetically, the alcohol may injuriously 
affect the germ-plasma, causing psychosexual defects which were latent in 
the parent to become congenitally pronounced in the offspring.” On the 
other hand it is suggested that “ in view of the retardative action of alcohol 
on the organism, a measured use of alcohol in some good combination—and 
always accompanied, I would suggest, with food—may even be of service 
before sexual congress in certain cases where the virility is weak.” It is 
admitted that “ the balance of considerations, however, in connection with 
the sex life is certainly not adverse to, rather it definitely favours, voluntary 
total abstinence.” Such a work as this will prove of immense service to 
wise leaders who in these days of unexampled stress and strain are striving 
for the strengthening of intrinsic powers and the establishment of extrinsio 
influences which shall make for human betterment. And no real and last* 
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Jog progress can be expected if the all-pervading and fundamental force of 
sex is disregarded or excluded from consideration in the organization and 
administration of measures for the maintenance of national sobriety and a 
general well-being of the community. 


HE PSYCHONEUROSES of War. By Dr. G. Roussy, Assistant Professor 
in the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, and J. Lhermitte, sometime Labora¬ 
tory Director in the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. Translated by Wilfred 
B. Christopherson. Edited, with a Prefatory Note, by William Aldren 
Turner, C.B., M.D., Temporary Colonel, Army Medical Service, and 
Consulting Neurologist to the Forces in England. Pp. xxxv+191, 
with 13 full-page plates. London : University of London Press, Ltd., 
18, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. Paris : Masson et Cie., 120, Boulevard 
Saint-Germain. 1918. Price 6s. net. 

This is one of the timely volumes of the series of “ Military Medical 
Manuals ” now being issued under the general editorship of Sir Alfred 
Keogh, and which it is proposed shall cover the whole field of War Medicine 
and Surgery. The present manual is intended primarily as a handbook for 
medical officers serving in “ Military Neurological Centres.” Commencing 
with a general description of war psychoneuroses and their differentiation 
from states of malingering and ordinary psychoneuroses, the work passes to 
a consideration of what may be designated elementary psychomotor com¬ 
plaints, describes psychoneuropathic disturbances of gait, tremors, tics, and 
choreiform movements and psychical derangements of sensation, the special 
senses and sphincter control. Then follow sections on visceral disorders, 
nervous storms, and attacks of terror and of motor agitation. Perhaps 
the most valuable chapter is that which deals with true psychical disorders, 
including the so-called “ sinistroses ” of war. A suggestive section is 
devoted to the analysis of nervous disorders induced by the explosion of a 
projectile at a short distance. An excellent account is given of the various 
factors in aetiology, and there is much helpful advice regarding treatment, 
together with serviceable direction regarding military decisions in these 
cases. There is an excellent bibliography. This brief notice will be 
sufficient to indicate the importance of this work. It is one which all 
medical practitioners called to deal with forms of war-produced psycho¬ 
neurosis should study in its entirety. 


Society and Prisons : Some Suggestions for a New Penology. 
By Thoiiias Mott Osborne. Pp. 246. New Haven : Yale University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1916. 
Price 91.50 net. 

This intensely interesting study of prison systems is one of the series of 
Volumes of the Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship. 
Penology is “the study of punishment for crime, both in its deterrent and 
in its reformatory aspect; the study of the management of prisons ” ; and 
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to all social students desirous of a clear, constructive, and critical presenta¬ 
tion of up-to-date American views and experiences on the prophylactic and 
therapeutic treatment of criminals this able work is to be strongly 
recommended. The author discusses the relationship of the criminal to 
society, and bases much of his contentions on the results of recent develop¬ 
ments in Auburn and Sing Sing Prisons. The volume consists of five 
^chapters dealing respectively with Crime and Criminals, Courts and 
Punishment, The Old Prison Systems, The Work of the Mutual Welfare 
.League, and The New Penology. Mr. Osborne shows that drug addiction 
has been allowed to become prevalent in some prisons. “ Dope-peddling ” 
by officers and inmates has given much trouble to the authorities. The 
desire for liquor and drugs among prisoners is in a measure due to the lack 
of rational and correctional management. This human book, written with 
experience, understanding, and sympathy, and without sentimentality and 
crankiness, is a book which we commend to the serious consideration of all 
workers among anti-social subjects guilty of crimes against law and order 
the maintenance of which is essential to the well-being of all members 
of the commonwealth. 


The Romance of Commerce. By H. Gordon Selfridge. Pp. xviii + 422, 
with frontispiece and 100 full-page plates. London : John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, W. 1. 1917. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

To have issued in war-time such a handsome illuminating and stimulating 
•work with its magnificent collection of portrait plates is an achievement of 
which author and publisher may well be proud. And it is wisely done. 
Mr. Selfridge has shown courage and public spirit by presenting the nation 
with such an invigorating brief for the maintenance of man-power at its 
best, and the development of powers which shall make for an extension of 
British Commerce in the days which lie ahead. There is a fine patriot 
ring about the quotation from John Ruskin which lies in the forefront of 
the book : “ Five great intellectual professions have hitherto existed in 
every civilized nation: the Soldiers to defend it; the Merchants to pro¬ 
vide for it ; the Pastors to teach it; the Physicians to keep it in health ; 
the Lawyers to enforce justice in it. And the duty of all of these is, on 
due occasion, to die for it.” Mr. Selfridge’s dedication is also worthy of 
being quoted : “ To the Merchants and Men of Commerce throughout the 
entire world, or to those among them who love their calling and count 
themselves fortunate in being able to follow its intricate but fascinating 
paths—to those who look upon work as glorious and to be sought, wbo 
look upon idleness as unproductive and to be avoided—to those whose 
efforts are unitedly making the world busier, happier, richer, and more able 
to provide the good things of life.” The volume is one of intense interest 
for all thoughtful men and women. It outlines the chief features of 
•commerce as it existed in ancient civilizations; describes the development 
of fairs and the growth of guilds; traces the evolution of commercial enter¬ 
prises in various parts of the world—at Venice, under the Hanseatic 
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League, through the Fuggers of Augsburg, and as the Hudson BaylCom* 
pany. The greater part of the book is devoted to records of the doings of 
great British merchants at home and abroad, and at various periods in our 
nation’s history. Where all is praiseworthy it is difficult to discriminate ; 
but possessors of this fine book will be particularly grateful to the author 
for the lavish provision of numerous beautiful reproductions of portraits 
and old prints, which greatly enhance the interest and value of this 
notable volume. 


E. Richard Cross : A Biographical Sketch with Literary 
Papers and Religious and Political Addresses. Selected 
by Marion Wilkinson. Pp. ix + 235, with portrait frontispiece. 
London and Toronto : J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 1917. Price 5s. net* 

The late Mr. Richard Cross took part in a discussion before the Society for 
the study of Inebriety shortly before his death, and to many connected with 
the Society, as well as to all the many friends of this Greatheart, this me¬ 
morial volume will bring comfort, stimulus, and sure guidance. Apprecia¬ 
tions have been contributed by Professor A. J. Grant, M. A., Mr. J. A. Hob¬ 
son, M. A., and Mr. Arthur Rowntree, B. A.—three tested friends who write 
with affection and intimate knowledge. Richard Cross was a rare patriot, a 
man of vision and yet possessing practical knowledge, willing to think and to 
direct and to energize regardless of self-interest, a student of mankind, an 
expert in legal procedures, and enjoying seemingly limitless powers for hope¬ 
fulness and helpful service. As a member of the Prime Minister’s Land 
Enquiry, and particularly on the Board of Control (Liquor Traffic), Cross 
rendered invaluable aid. He was Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Nation , and a keen supporter of the movement for a League of Nations. His 
knowledge of the system and processes of local government was unrivalled,, 
and he understood the perplexities of liquor traffic problems in all their 
ramifications. All social reformers should possess and study this strength¬ 
ening volume. It is rich in spiritual resources, full of noble ideals, and 
expresses something of the divine impetus which possessed the soul of one 
who amidst all distractions maintained an uplifting comradeship among the 
children of men. 


THE Art of Keeping Well. By Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.A., 
M.B., C.M., Hon. LL.D. Pp. xi + 244. With plate in colour and 
three half-tone blocks. London: Cassell and Co., Ltd., La Belle 
Sauvage, E.C. 4. 1918. Price 6s. 8d. net. 

Dr. Macfie’s latest work is peculiarly suited to the special needs of war¬ 
time. With scientific precision, literary skill, and in popular form, he has 
succeeded in presenting essential facts and governing principles regarding, 
the fundamentals of healthy living. As is but seemly, much attention ia 
devoted to a consideration of man’s food requirements, the dietetic 
characters of our principal nutrients, and the physiology of digestion and 
absorption. There is also a helpful chapter on Dietetic Common-Sense* 
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and Economics. Special chapters deal with Air and Climate, Breathing, 
Muscular Activity, Sleep, the Skin, Bathing and Clothing, and the House. 
There is also a section on Some Common Minor Ailments, and the con¬ 
cluding chapter provides a suggestive study of the associations of Body and 
Mind. Readers of this journal will be particularly interested in the chapter 
devoted to a consideration of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Drugs. Dr. Macfie 
shows that 44 as a food alcohol has little value/’ that 44 as a stimulant of 
the heart and circulation alcohol has little or no value,” and he adds : 
44 Nor does alcohol in anyway increase either muscular or mental vigour.”* 
But it is shown that the 44 sociological aspect ” deserves consideration, and 
the author suggests that 44 some defence can be made for alcohol on 
emotional and social grounds.” The opinion of Matthew Arnold is quoted 
with approval: 44 Wine used in moderation seems to add to the agreeable¬ 
ness of life—for adults, at any rate—and whatever adds to the agreeable¬ 
ness of life adds to the resources and power.” Here is Dr. Macfie’s 
conclusion, and it is one which a large number of thoughtful people will 
endorse: 44 1 am not in favour of total abstinence as a universal rule, 
though I concede that too much stress cannot be laid upon the danger of 
alcohol to a certain proportion of the population. In any community there 
is always a certain proportion of men (small in some countries, very large 
in others) who, through some peculiarity of constitution, cannot drink a 
little alcohol without acquiring a craving for more. Such people should 
never touch alcohol. To them it is a deadly danger. In every community, 
also, there is a certain proportion of men who, from excess of conviviality 
and deficiency of sense and of self-control, will always tend to drink alcohol 
in excess, to the detriment of their health and character. These also 
should abjure the pleasures of alcohol. To them also it is a deadly danger. 
To both classes I should preach teetotalism; but in ordinary times, to the 
general population, moderation.” 


HYGIENE AND Sanitation : A Text-book for Nurses. By George M. 
Price, M.D. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 263. Phila¬ 
delphia : Lea and Febiger, 706-710, Sansom Street. 1917. 

44 The nurse has become a priestess of prophylaxis.” So says Dr. Price 
in the preface to his practical and attractive manual. The fact that a third 
edition has been demanded within four years of the first issue of the book is 
abundant evidence that it has come to help, and its aid has been appre¬ 
ciated. It is a most successful attempt to provide nurses with the elements 
of hygiene in its various branches. The trained nurse is no longer expected 
to restrict her powers to the care of the sick. She now plays an increasingly 
important part in efforts for the safeguarding of the health of the community 
and social, municipal, and State enterprises. Dr. Price’s book provides in 
concise, direct, serviceable form, fundamental facts arid governing principles 
regarding the hygiene of habitations, foods and food-supply, schools and 
school-children, and occupations. There are also special chapters on 
Infectious Diseases and their Prevention, and Personal Hygiene. We most 
cordially commend this sensible and serviceable manual to British nurses 
and health visitors. 
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The Source, Chemistry and Use of Food Products. By 
E. H. S. Bailey, Pb.D., Professor of Chemistry and Director, 
Chemical Laboratories, University of Kansas. Pp. xvi + 539, with 
75 illustrations. Philadelphia : P. Blakiston’s Son and Co. 1012, 
Walnut Street. 1917. Price $1.60 net. 

Here is a book which all citizens on both sides of the Atlantic may study 
with advantage in war days. In concise, lucid and interesting form there 
are present essential facts regarding the elements we eat and drink. The 
general principles of food production, manufacture and preparation are 
treated in a thoroughly practical and serviceable manner. It is a book we 
commend to all parents. As a textbook for use in schools and colleges 
and domestic training centres the work will be of special service. There 
are sections on wines and spirits, and an excellent chapter on non-alcoholic 
beverages. The numerous illustrations add much to the attractiveness of 
the volume. 


Mountain Meditations : And Some Subjects of the Day and 
THE WAR. By L. Lind-af-Hageby. Pp. 217. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 
1917. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This collection of essays is rich in forces making) for refreshment of the 
higher powers, recreation of the directing emotions, quickening of the 
understanding. They deal with present-day problems, fundamentals of life, 
ideals, and aspirations. Miss Lind-af-Hageby writes with much literary 
power and true vision. From the viewpoint of her alpine chalet she con¬ 
templates the problems of the spiritual borderland, the eccentricities of 
would-be reformers, the perplexities of nationality, and the evolution of 
religious energies. Although Swedish-French by ties of ancestry, the 
author is possessed by a 44 preternatural love of England/ 9 and her critical, 
kindly, and oftentimes humorous studies provide just the inspiration and 
uplift which many jaded souls are sadly needing. Through all the pages 
there breathes the soul of the intrepid mountaineer eager to climb intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual peaks from which new visions of destiny may appear. 


God and THE Soldiers. By Norman MacLean, D.D., and J. R. P. 

Sclater, D.D. Pp. 284. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1917. 

Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This collection of outspoken studies on fundamental religious subjects 
which war and its service and sacrifice have pressed into prominence should 
be welcomed by all forward-looking men and women eager for spiritual 
vision. It is a bold and courageous adventure for Scotch divines to issue 
a work the teaching of which breaks away from conventional evangelical 
dogmatism. The authors have been at the front in contact with the 
realities of life and death, and have shaken loose from the non-essentials 
and mere vestments and decorations of ecclesiasticism, and are eager to 
discard fettering traditions and hindering superstitions of religion. It is a 
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look which by its courage, frankness, humanity, sound commonsense, as 
well as by its beauty of presentation, high ideals, and deep spirituality, will 
win respect for religion and reverence for the religious life. Such a book 
-as this, if it can but circulate among the clergy and members of all denomi¬ 
nations, should go far to arouse them to a realization of the truths that 
are fermenting in the souls of men and women in all classes of society, and 
both within and without the demarcations of all churches and chapels. 


The Physical Effects of Smoking : Preliminary Experimental 
STUDIES. By George J. Fisher, M.D., and Elmer Berry, B.S. 
Pp. xix+188. New York City: Association Press, 124, East 28th 
Street. 1917. Price $1.00. 

The experiments here recorded were carried out as graduation theses at 
the International Young Men's Christian Association College, Springfield, 
Mass., U.S.A. The results are presented as preliminary and tentative, 
and are intended to stimulate others to undertake similar investigations. 
The material is presented in four parts and goes to show that smoking 
raises the heart-rate and increases the blood-pressure, delays the return of 
the heart-rate to normal after exercise, impairs neuromuscular precision 
and control, and leads to inaccuracy in baseball pitching. The experiments 
seem to show that the body does not become habituated or immune to the 
effects of tobacco. The writers of this suggestive monograph urge the 
necessity for further investigations, and they provide a short but helpful 
bibliography. 


ARS Vivendi (The Art of Living). By Arthur Lovell. Sixth Edition. 
Pp. xxii +147. London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co,, 
Ltd. Price 2s. net. 

The author of this helpful guide to personal hygiene has written several 
suggestive works on the philosophy, psychology, and practical conduct of 
rational living. The present work deals with many elements essential to 
human welfare. There are chapters on Water, Light, and Diet, Breathing, 
Physical Culture, Transference of Nerve-energy and Suggestion, Mental 
Vigour, Power of Will, Imagination, Concentration, and Manners. There 
are also sections on Vril and Individual Influence, and the Symbology of 
the Perfect Man. A supplement deals with the problem of consumption. 
The author claims that his manual is an attempt to treat actual life as a 
work of art and every individual as an artist. There is a suggestive section 
*on the Drug Habit. 


The Diary on the Science of Life. By A. M. K tiller. Pp. 
viii + 564. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Company, 
Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
This is a remarkable record of the experiences of a lady who N unde^n the 
Influence of “ inspirational 99 powers kept a “ diary 99 of spiritual impression^ 
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from the spring of 1912 to the spring of 1916* The work is of exceptional 
interest as a self-expression of spiritual experiences and occult powers, a 
study of personality under“ super-human ” direction. The author contends 
that her work expounds the fundamental and essential principles that 
pertain to the science of life and conscience. The work is in every way 
one of unusual originality, but cannot well be judged by customary 
standards; it will doubtless appeal to many. 


The Gate of Remembrance : The Story of the Psycho¬ 
logical Experiment which resulted in the Discovery of 
the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury. By Frederick Bligh 
Bond, F.R.I.B.A. Director of Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey* 
Pp. x+176, with 5 plates and 15 figures. Oxford : B. H- Blackwell, 
50 and 51, Broad Street. 1918. Price 6s. net. 

This remarkable book should be considered by archaeologists and 
architects. It deserves to be studied by all students of psychical research. 
To all lovers of ecclesiastical lore relating to the West Country it wilt 
prove most fascinating. Such a book cannot be criticized according to 
customary canons. The results of carefully conducted experiments in the 
use of records secured by so-called automatic writing are set forth in detail 
and with scientific precision, and their bearings on researches in connection 
with explorations at the ancient Abbey of Glastonbury are described in a 
way which will impress many readers. 


THE AIMS OF Labour. By the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P.* 
Secretary of the Labour Party. Pp. 109. London : Headley Brothers,. 
Ltd., Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 1918. Price Is. net. 

This unpretentious little volume contains a programme which embraces 
ideals, political and social, which the Secretary of the Labour Party desires 
to see established as spiritual guides in the development of British 
Democracy. Some idea of the scope and practical purpose of the book 
will be indicated by an enumeration of the titles of the ten chapters : The 
Political Labour Movement, The New Party and its Programme, Solidarity, 
World Security, A People’s Peace, No* Economic Boycott, Revolution or 
Compromise? Freedom, Victory, and the Spirit of Democracy. In an 
Appendix there is a memorandum on War Aims and a statement regarding; 
Labour and the new social, order. 


“The Soul of TWO Knights.” Edited by Olive Katherine Parr 
(Beatrice Chase). Pp. 78. With portrait frontispiece. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1918. Price 
Is. net. 

“ The Lady of the Moor ” has accomplished a remarkable patriotic and 
spiritual service by her Orders of Knights and Ladies of Dartmoor. This 
unique movement has been described in Miss Chase’s previous books 
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reviewed in this Journal. The present volume is a pathetic record set out 
in a series of letters of the War experiences of two brothers, one of whom 
lias rendered the supreme sacrifice. The story is a beautiful exposition of 
unquenchable love, fervent patriotism, and loyalty to righteousness. 


The Grip of the Venereal Microbe. By W. N. Willis. Pp. Hi +140, 
with frontispiece. London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 8, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2. 1918. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Royal Commission on Venereal Disease in their final report made 
the following statement: “We believe that the enlightenment of the 
general public in regard to the grave dangers to the national health, arising 
from the prevalence and spread of venereal diseases, may lead to some 
'Change in the attitude of mind which still persists with respect to these 
diseases.” Everything making for the increase of knowledge and the 
growth of wisdom is to be welcomed. Mr. Willis has accomplished 
notable service by the issue of his outspoken, explicit, and easily understood 
exposition of the nature and ravages of syphilis and gonorrhoea. If the 
prevention and arrest of these widely prevalent and most disastrous of 
diseases are to be secured, it must be by the vulgarization of knowledge, 
the enlightenment of the people, the systematic instruction of all classes of 
the community. Mr. Willis has courageously faced the problem in all its 
Bearings. Such a book as he has written will meet with severe condemna¬ 
tion from those who believe in the blessings of ignorance and the benefits 
of darkness, but to those who strive for the spread of sweetness and light, 
it will be welcomed. The alcohol problem is closely connected with the 
venereal diseases problem, and both demand the fullest study of all 
serious students of anti-social forces. 


WOMEN OF THE War. By Barbara MacLaren. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. Pp. xii + 148, with 
coloured frontispiece and portraits. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 
Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 1917. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Hon. Mrs. Francis MacLaren has accomplished a patriotic purpose 
with tact and discrimination by the issue of this informing and stimulating 
collection of biographical sketches of women leaders who have justified 
themselves by wise service under war conditions. Mr. Asquith in his 
preface speaks of the versatility and inventiveness which women have 
shown in contributing to the general stock of patriotic effort, and expresses 
his new opinions thus: 44 Nor can it be doubted that these experiences 
«nd achievements will, when the war is over, have a permanent effect 
upon both the statesman’s and the economist’s conception of the powers 
•and functions of women in the reconstructed world.” This attrac¬ 
tive volume contains records of the fine services rendered by Dr. Garrett 
Anderson, Dr. Flora Murray, Lady Paget, Miss Lilian Barker, Miss G. E. 
Matheson, the late Dr. Elsie Inglis, Lady Baden-Powell, Mrs. StClair 
Stobart, Miss Edith Stoney and Dr. Florence Stoney, the Baroness De 
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T’Serolaes, and Miss Mairi Chisholm, Dame Furse, Lady Perrott, Mrs- 
Damer Dawson, Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Violetta Thurston, the late Mrs. 
Harley, Lady Lugard, and many others. Such a book as this is a promise of 
the benefits which shall accrue from the participation of women in all forms 
of service for the welfare of the commonwealth. 


44 Towards the New Era : A Draft Scheme of Industrial Reconstruction/*' 
by Samuel E. Keeble (London : Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, and 
26, Paternoster Row, E.C. Price 4d. net), is a suggestive tract advocating, 
and explaining the application of such fundamental social principles of 
Christianity as the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, Man’s 
Sonship of God, the Value of the Individual, the primacy of moral per¬ 
sonality and the right of Love to reign in all relationships, to the needs of 
the present. The principles and practices here set forth on a Christian 
basis should accomplish much towards the spread of wholesomeness 
throughout the land. 


44 Our Sunday: What Does it Mean ?” by Richard T. Smith, M.D„ 
(London : Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, and 26, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. 1918. Price 6d.) is an interesting brochure which succinctly 
presents facts and arguments in favour of the view that 44 Sabbath-resting 
is of perpetual authority, and is a perpetual obligation.” As a religious- 
duty, on scientific grounds, and as a procedure of national necessity and 
business expediency, the Lord’s Day is to be conserved as a rest day. 


44 For England—Mother!” by Rev. E. H. Taylor, Vicar of Sustead r 
Norwich (London: John Long, Ltd., Norris Street, Haymarket. 1917. 
Price Is. net), is a collection of a dozen brief, striking, dramatic sketches, 
illustrating the emotions and passions which guide and often govern human 
creatures. These clever excursions into realms of passion and pathos 
afford evidence that the author possesses exceptional powers of imagina¬ 
tive expression. 


44 Victory in Air,” by Captain Ernest Kingscote, M.B., C.M. (London : 
Henry J. Glaisher, 55, Wigmore Street, W. 1, 1918. Price Is. net) is a col¬ 
lection of 44 forceful facts” relating to physical and psychological aspects 
of war influences. There are sections on Breathing, Food, Tobacco, and 
other matters relating to human health and happiness. In the section on 
Alcohol the opinion of the late Sir Thomas Fraser is quoted to the effect 
that it 44 stimulated the centre for sociability in the brain.” Dr. Kingscote 
sums up his own opinion thus: 44 It is the abuse of alcohol that is the 
crime. Those who can moderate their desires—take it if they wish ; those 
who can’t—let them shun it like the plague.” 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


BEVERAGES, NUTRIENTS, AND STIMULANTS. 

“ MEN in general cio not drink alcoholic beverages because they regard 
them as ‘ foods/ nor do those who abstain from these drinks do so merely 
because they doubt their food-value. The use of alcohol is dictated by the 
fact that, to the majority, the taste of alcoholic beverages and the imme¬ 
diate effects of alcohol are agreeable, and that the pleasure derived there¬ 
from outweighs their estimate of remoter harm, if, indeed, they give 
ulterior considerations any thought at all.” So says the Special Report on 
M Alcohol: its Action on the Human Organism,” recently issued by the 
Central Board of Control (Liquor Traffic). Man is a drinking animal, and 
his physiological needs demand some form of beverage. Water, the 
simplest and most desirable of drinks, is not an acceptable beverage 
in its natural pure state to numerous persons, and so many and varied 
forms of drinks have been discovered and manufactured by human 
creatures of every race and in all times. And the most popular drinks 
have ever proved to be more or less alcoholic. It is unfortunate that now 
in these days of war, when restrictions are of necessity being placed on 
the manufacture and distribution of all classes of alcoholic preparations, 
that the provision of those non-alcoholic drinks, which might be expected 
to wean the community from a long-established habit of alcohol indulgence,, 
are now only available in comparatively small quantities and at excep¬ 
tionally high prices. For most there is no other choice than either total 
abstinence with water-drinking or a moderate use of alcoholic beverages. 
With the coming of spring and summer there is likely to be increasing 
demand for forms of simple, palatable, refreshing, inexpensive drinks. 
We shall be glad to receive particulars regarding beverages likely to meet 
the needs of workers under existing conditions. 

Perrier, “the Champagne of Table Waters ” (supplied by Perrier Ltd., 
45 and 47, Wigmore Street, W. 1), is likely to become increasingly popular 
in this country. With the disappearance of table waters of Teutonic origin 
“ Perrier” has come into its own. It comes from a spring in the South of 
France, about nine miles from the ancient town of Nhnes, in the Depart¬ 
ment of Gard. Its organic purity is said to be equal to that of the purest 
spring that is to be found in nature. It is pleasant to the taste, free from 
all organic impurities, contains an abundance of natural carbonic acid gas, 
possesses only light mineralization, and is free from added salines. Fbr 
both the healthy and the sick “ Perrier ” is unrivalled. 

Messrs Idris and Co., Ltd., Pratt Street, Camden Town, London, N.W., 
continue to manufacture an excellent series of high-class table waters and 
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aerated beverages. Their Dry Ginger Ale, ordinary Ginger Ale, and 
Lemonade are excellent preparations and form particularly attractive, 
refreshing drinks, admirably suited for use at meals, or as pleasant and 
cooling restoratives at any time. These beverages can be obtained in pint 
bottles or in the convenient “splits.” Most of the Idris Waters can also 
be obtained in the Chinaways syphon, which prevents all chance of 
metallic contamination. The same firm has also introduced a useful form 
of aperient water, 44 Tonalka.” 

Messrs. W. A. Ross and Sons, Ltd., the well-known firm of Aerated 
and Mineral Water Manufacturers of Belfast (London Depot: 6, Colonial 
Avenue, Minories, E.), are still supplying their famous 44 Royal ” and 44 Pale 
Dry ” brands of ginger ale, which, as a palatable, refreshing, non-alcoholic 
beverage, stands in the very forefront of popular and hygienic drinks. 

44 Challand ” is a non-alcoholic, pasteurized wine, made from pure 
grapes, grown in the Burgundy district. No chemical preservatives or 
other foreign materials are employed in its preparation. It is a highly 
palatable wine, possessing real dietetic value, and as a beverage is free 
from deleterious elements. As a stimulant and restorative as well as a 
pleasant drink, 44 Challand ” is likely to become popular. It is supplied in 
this country by the Challand Syndicate, Ltd., 2, George Street, Man¬ 
chester Square, W. 1. An analysis of this grape-juice, recently carried out 
in the laboratories of the Lancet , gave the following results : Extractives, 
16*90 per cent. ; reducing sugar, 14*30 per cent.; total acidity calculated as 
tartaric acid, 1*20 per cent.; mineral matter, 0*32 per cent, (chiefly potash 
salts). On distillation the statement that the wine 44 contains no alcohol ” 
was confirmed. 44 Challand ” is a light, red-tinted, sweet, pure grape- 
juice, with acid taste. It is an agreeable and refreshing beverage, and 
when diluted with aerated water is particularly effective. 

Messrs. J. Lyons and Co., Ltd., Cadby Hall, Kensington, W., have 
recently introduced a new form of beverage bearing the designation of 
44 Celesco.” This was described in our last number. The same firm 
provides convenient forms of Cocoa, which will be found to be highly 
palatable and refreshing, and serve both as stimulants and nutrients. They 
will be appreciated by all classes of workers requiring a hot, restorative, 
and pleasing beverage. 

44 Ivelcon,” supplied by St. Ivel, Limited, Yeovil, Somerset (London 
Office: 33, Park Road, Battersea Park, S.W.), is a highly nutritious and 
stimulating consomme which can be prepared withjthe greatest ease, for it 
is available in compact cube form conveniently packed in small tins. 

Bovinine (English Agent: J. D. Bishop, Talbot House, 87, Borough High 
Street, S.E. 1) is a valuable form of concentrated beef-juice which has long 
been prized as a therapeutic agent and nutrient in the management of 
various blood diseases and wasting affections. It is also a particularly 
effective stimulant, and when given mixed with milk is admirable in cases 
of physical fatigue, mental exhaustion, and for the restoration of subjects 
debilitated by strenuous work or asthenic states. For nursing mothers it 
should displace the old-time stout and other malt liquors. 
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MEMORANDA 

INEBRIETY is a morbid state concerning which much remains to be revealed* 
It would seem probable that the surest means whereby advancement in 
Jknowledge could be secured would be by a more systematic and complete 
study of individual cases. Miss Mary E. Richmond, Director of the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, in her 
recently published serviceable volume on “ Social Diagnosis ” (price 
-$2.00 net), furnishes a scientific account of social case investigation, 
preparation of evidence, and formulation of diagnosis. A suggestive section 
is devoted to the consideration of the inebriate, and an “ Inebriety 
Questionnaire 99 is presented which we venture to reproduce, believing that 
it will prove to be of practical service to those in this country who are 
called upon to investigate inebriate cases. It would be a wise arrangement 
if medical officers of inebriate retreats and reformatories could take this 
44 Questionnaire ” as a basis, and would formulate a case paper which might 
serve as a basis for the gathering of reliable data to be used in a collec¬ 
tive study of inebriate cases in this country. It must be understood that 
the following 44 Questionnaire 99 is not intended to be used as a schedule 
to be filled out in every case. It is not a set of queries to be answered 
seriatim by a social agency’s client or clients, but is intended to provide the 
social case worker who is working up the history of a particular case with 
-suggestions likely to be helpful in the full investigation of essential factors. 
It must always be remembered that leading questions are dangerous, 
particularly in dealing with inebriate subjects. In the following sections 
an asterisk indicates that the best answer may probably be found in, or 
confirmed by, available public records. We shall be glad to receive 
expressions of opinion regarding the value of this 44 Inebriety Questionnaire 99 
from those who have given it a thorough testing in their work with 
inebriate cases. 44 1. HEREDITY. —(1) What were the habits of the parents, 
grandparents, and great-grandparents in respect to alcohol and habit-form¬ 
ing drugs (opium, morphine, cocaine, ether, chloral, patent medicines, 
headache powders, etc.) ? What are the habits, in these respects, of uncles 
•and aunts, of brothers and sisters? Wherever any relative mentioned used 
alcohol— (a) Was his use of it strictly moderate? ( b ) Was he a free 
drinker who occasionally got drunk ? Or (c) was he unable to take alcohol 
at all without being overcome by it ? If either parent of the present patient 
was (a) an alcoholic, ( b ) or an inebriate, (c) did these habits develop before 
the birth of the patient P (2) Is there any history of mental or of nervous 
trouble in the family? Were any of the ancestors and relatives mentioned 
-above insane? Did any commit suicide? Were any feeble-minded? 
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Epileptic? Did any have 4 nervous prostration’ or ‘fits’? Did any have 
marked eccentricities, violent temper, periods of extreme depression? 
II. DURATION.—(3) How long has patient been addicted to the excessive 
use of alcohol ? How long has he noticed that he has been unable to use 
alcohol socially or drink in moderation? (4) Longest period of abstinence 
previous to two years ago ? Longest period of abstinence during last two 
years ? III. CAUSAL FACTORS.—(5) What is the patient’s own analysis- 
of the cause or causes of his drinking? What are his reasons for relapses- 
or for the continuance of drinking periods ? (6) Is he nervously unstable ? 
What evidence does he give of such nervous instability P Has this condition, 
developed recently, or has it been present since childhood ? Is there reason 
to suspect that he is mentally deficient ? (7) Are the home conditions such 
as to incline him to seek the saloon as more cheerful? Is the home situated 
in the vicinity of saloons ? Is it squalid and. in disorder ? Does he take his 
meals at home P If so, are they well cooked ? (8) Has he been unfortunate 
in business or family affairs ? Has he suffered from any painful disease or 
been in ill-health ? Has he suffered any severe shock or loss which un¬ 
settled him and caused him to turn to drink ? Is he happily married ? Is 
his wife of a nagging disposition, or has she any bad habits that make* 
trouble between them ? Has he children, and, if so, are they of good health 
and habits? (9) Is his employment such as to expose him unduly to the 
temptation to drink (brewery worker, teamster, hack-driver, bar-tender, 
butler, waiter, longshoreman, etc.) ? Does he work long hours in extremes 
of temperature P Under trying conditions of dust, humidity, or bad ventila- 
tion ? Does he get drunk only when unemployed ? (10) (For a Woman)* 
Has she been in the habit of using alcoholic liquors every month when 
unwell ? Has she had frequent pregnancies ? Has she used alcohol to give 
her an increased supply of milk for nursing ? IV. DRINKING HABITS.— 
(11) Does the patient have something to drink every day or every week? 
Are there periods of weeks or months during which he will not touch alcohol, 
which alternate with periods of complete intoxication ? (12) Does he do* 
most of his drinking in the saloon ? In the home? With other members of 
the family ? Does he take alcohol in the morning before taking food P Is- 
he a solitary drinker ; that is, does he drink only when off by himself? If 
in the saloon, does he buy his drinks or is he treated? (13) Has he any 
drug habit in addition to his alcoholism ? Was the alcohol habit acquired 
as a substitute for any drug habit P Have drugs been used to promote or 
encourage 4 sobering up’ from drinking? (14) Does he desire to be rid of 
his alcohol habit ? Is he indifferent about it P Is his attitude antagonistic 
on this subject P If the first, is his desire due to a mental antagonism to 
his habit, of which he is ashamed, or is it dependent upon the need of 
treatment for some physical disease which may or may not be due directly 
to alcoholic poisoning? V. PHYSICAL CONDITION AND MEDICAL 
TREATMENT.—(15) Has he ever been under medical treatment for the 
alcohol habit ? If so, what was the nature of the treatment ? Was he 
treated at a hospital ? How long ? Did he leave on the advice and with the 
consent of the physician P Did he co-operate after leaving in any medical 
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after-care ? Did he undergo treatment at home ? (16) With regard to the 
present, has patient lost weight? Does he crave food regularly, and is his 
appetite good ? Does he sleep well ? Has he any physical infirmity ? (17) 
Has he been examined recently by a physician? If so, what was his report ? 
(18) If no physician has been consulted about patient’s habit, are not 
medical advice and treatment needed either before or at the same time that 
social treatment begins? Is it possible to secure these from a physician 
who is especially interested in the diagnosis and treatment of inebriety on 
both the physical and the mental side ? Does the physician advise a general 
medical examination also ? VI. SOCIAL CONDITIONS.—(19) Patient’s 
exact statement in detail as to feeling of inefficiency due to alcohol? Has 
the drink habit led to loss of work ? Has unemployment from this cause 
been occasional ? Frequent*? Habitual ? Time lost from work during last 
year P Financial loss to patient and family during this period ? During his 
last three drinking bouts ? (20) Is the patient and are his family reduced to 
poverty because of his drink habit ? (21) Does his wife have to work to 
help support the family ? Are the children obliged to work also ? (22) If 
his work is steady, is he paid off regularly on Saturday ? Does he, as a rule, 
turn over part of his wages to his wife or family ? If so, what proportion 
of his wages ? (23) Does he obtain money from his wife or children to buy 
drink ? Does he ever pawn household articles with this object in view P 

(24) Does he abuse other members of the family when drunk ? When sober ? 

(25) Is there any evidence that he has criminal tendencies? Do these 
criminal tendencies antedate his drunkenness, or do they occur only during 
the periods of intoxication? VII. SOCIAL TREATMENT.—(26) Has there 
ever been an attempt, apparently successful, to make the patient a total 
abstainer, and under what circumstances ? (27) Has he ever been arrested 
for drunkenness ?* If so, was he fined ?* Imprisoned ?* Released on proba¬ 
tion P* Has he been repeatedly arrested for this offence ?* Was he ever sent 
to a hospital for treatment as a condition of probation or suspended 
sentence P* (28) Can any new adjustment be made in the home which will 
help him to recovery ? What will win the co-operation of his family and 
make his surroundings more livable ? (29) Is complete change of environ¬ 
ment desirable and possible, either as a temporary measure for a period of 
special treatment or permanently? Has he formed harmful associations 
with which his connection should be broken ? Are there helpful assoeiations 
which oould be formed—as with a Church or settlement, club or with an 
individual volunteer? Could anyone, formerly a drunkard but now an 
abstainer, be brought to take an active personal interest in him ? (30) Has 
he, or has he ever had, any religious^affiliations P Has he shown himself 
susceptible to religious influences P Has he had contact with Churches, 
missions, etc.? What is his attitude toward religion ?” 


In “ Health of the Munition Worker,” the new handbook prepared by 
the Health of Munition Workers Committee of the Ministry of Munitions, 
of which Sir George Newman, K.C.B., M.D., is chairman, the following 
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paragraph on the alcohol problem appears: “ The encouragement of 
sobriety among the population Is an Important branch of the welfare work. 
Questions as to the number and status of the public-houses in munition 
areas, the hours during which drink may be sold, and other matters of * 
like nature, should be referred to the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) [Latymer House, 134, Piccadilly, London, W. 11 for consideration 
and action in accordance with the needs of each locality. The restrictions 
of the Board are now in force in almost all munition areas, and include— 
(a) the daily sale or supply of drink for five and a half hours only ; (i) re¬ 
strictions on the off-sale of spirits; (c) no treating; (d) no credit sales ; 
(*) no canvassing or soliciting; and (/) alcoholic beverages are diluted. 
Constructive work has also been carried out in the improvement of public - 
houses and the establishment of canteens.” The handbook is ^particularly 
practical one, and should be in the hands of all engaged in social service. 
It may be obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, price Is. 6d. net. 


“Prohibition in Canada,” by Ben W. Spence, of Toronto, is a tract 
issued by the National Educational Prohibition Campaign, Royal Colonial 
Chambers, 19-20, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (price Id.). It concisely 
indicates the reasons for and the manner whereby prohibition was secured 
for Canada. Mr. James Simpson, Vice-President of the Canadian Trades 
and Labour Congress, contributes a section on 44 Canadian Labour and 
Prohibition.” 


The Home Counties Public-House Trust, Ltd., are now publishing an 
official quarterly journal, the Trust Review (price 4d. each issue). Particulars 
regarding the Trust and copies of its journal can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Mr. Alexander Jenkins, at the registered offices, Radlett, 
Herts, or at the London offices, Temple Bar Chambers, 227, Strand, 
W.C. 2. 


The Friends’ Temperance Union, 15j Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., continue the issue of their effective 44 F.T.U. Broadsides.” No. 82 
consists of a statement made by the President of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, Sir William Collins, K.C.V.O., M.P.— 44 Alcohol Saps the 
Will Power.” 


The National Temperance League, the offices of which are at Pater¬ 
noster House, 34, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, have just issued the Sixty- 
First Annual Report. It is an interesting record of much effective work 
making for national sobriety. 


The Vacant Land Cultivation Society, the offices of which are at 
8, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2, are accomplishing valuable patriotic 
service. The official journal, Allotments and Gardens , is published monthly 
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{price 2d. each number). A new edition of 44 The Worker's Garden 99 has 
recently been issued (price 6d. net). This is a practical war-time guide for 
inexperienced allotment holders and contains much serviceable advice 
on the cultivation of vegetables and salads 9 and the growing of flowers and 
fruits. 


11 The London Midday Guide/ 9 compiled by Will Syms, and issued by 
the Home Publishing Company, Ltd., 17-21, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2 
(price 2d.), is a serviceable booklet containing in convenient tabular form 
information regarding services, organ recitals, concerts, and the like, held 
in the City during the 44 lunch hour." There is an excellent descriptive 
map, with interesting sketches of rambles in Old and New London. 


Among the annuals which we value most for purposes of reference is 
14 The Writers 9 and Artists 9 Year-Book/ 9 edited by G. E. Mitton (price 2s. 
net). It is issued by A. and C. Black, Ltd., 4-6, Soho Square, W. 1, the 
well-known publishers of 41 Who's Who," and other much-valued reference 
works. The 1918 edition is remarkably complete and up-to-date. The 
book is a wonderfully serviceable directory to the chief of our British 
newspapers, magazines, and journals. There are also particulars of the 
more important American and Canadian periodicals. Sections which 
practical workers will know how to appreciate contain lists of names and 
addresses of British and American publishers. The volume also provides 
references to literary agents, advice to authors, articles on dramatic writing 
and photo-plays. Much other material is also available which will simplify 
life for writers and artists wise enough to keep this little red book 
within reach. 


44 The New Hazell Annual and Almanack for the year 1918," edited by 
T. A. Ingram, M.A., LL.D., and published by Henry Frowde, of the 
Oxford University Press, and Hodder and Stoughton (price 5s. net), is an 
advance on all its thirty and more predecessors. War difficulties have been 
brilliantly overcome, and the present volume is a veritable treasury of 
records of recent events, up-to-date data, and authoritative information on 
matters relating to the British Empire and the nations of the world. It is 
an indispensable reference work for students of social problems. There is 
a serviceable section on 44 Alcohol and Inebriety," in which it is shown that 
on January 1, 1916, there were 86,626 on-licence premises in England and 
Wales, and 23,202 off-licence premises, giving proportions according to 
the estimated population of 23*22 on-licences and 6*22 off-licences (or 
together 29*44 licensed premises) per 10,000 persons. Particulars are given 
of the movement for State purchase of the licensed liquor trade, the con¬ 
sumption of alcohol at home and abroad, the treatment of inebriates, and 
public-house reform. A useful list is also provided of temperance societies 
and institutions. 
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“Whitaker’s Almanack," issued from 12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. (price 3s. 6d. net), is now in its fiftieth annual issue. The 1918 
edition maintains its familiar form and high standard of reliability and 
effectiveness. It may well rank as a national possession, for it is an 
indispensable directory and reference work to essentials relating to State 
organization and matters making for the maintenance of the commonwealth. 
Information is provided as to doings in all parts of the Empire, and there is 
much that it is well to know in regard to foreign countries. A particularly 
serviceable section is that which deals with the principal societies and 
institutions in the United Kingdom. 


“The Alliance War Almanack for 1918," published by the United 
Kingdom Alliance, Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate, Manchester, and 
11, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. (price 2d.), is practically an American 
number. It contains portraits of President Wilson and other leaders in the 
United States. Data, statistical and otherwise, relating to prohibition and 
other precautions for the encouragement 'of sobriety and the discourage¬ 
ment of alcoholism, are concisely and effectively presented. There are 
interesting figures regarding “wet" and “dry" territories in U.S.A. 
Particulars are also given of the British national drink bill, licensed 
premises in England and Wales, 1895*1917, and the relation of alcohol 
and foodstuffs.__ 

‘*Thc Scottish Temperance Annual, 1918," compiled and edited by Tom 
Honeyman, and issued by the Grand Lodge of Scottish I.O.G.T., 204 f 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow (price, paper Is., cloth Is. 6d.), contains infor¬ 
mation regarding the progress of temperance work in Scotland, together 
with a number of interesting articles on general aspects of temperance 
reform. Dr. William M. Reid contributes a paper on “ Present Doubta 
with regard to Total Abstinence." Dr. T. D. Crothers deals with 
“ Progress in America." There is a symposium on “ Prohibition at Work.” 
The Temperance (Scotland) Act, 1913, is reproduced. The volume is 
a remarkable gathering of opinions, facts, figures, and suggestions which 
will be of much service to all interested in the essentials of temperance 
reform. _ 

“The Biological Aspects of Warfare," by Harry Campbell, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., which recently appeared in the Lancet , is now issued in booklet 
form by Messrs. Bailli&re, Tindall and Cox (price Is. net). 


“The People’s Year-Book for 1918," published by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., 1, Balloon Street, Manchester (price Is. net), 
contains an immense amount of statistical data and other information 
which will be invaluable to patriots and social workers. 


The “ Wellcome Photographic Exposure Record and Diary," published by 
Burroughs, Wellcome and Co,, Snow Hill, Holborn, E.C. (price Is. net), 
appears in its familiar convenient pocket form. It is widely used and 
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generally appreciated, and it is good to see that war conditions have not 
impaired its utility or raised its price* 


“Taylor's Tables of Weekly Meat Rations,” published by Messrs* 
Mathieson and Sons, 16, Copthall Avenue, B*C. 2 (price 6d. net), provide 
in convenient form for reference and rapid calculation a means for the 
estimation of the purchasing value of coupons from £ to 24* These tables 
only need to be used to be appreciated* 


“ The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register and Almanack for the 
Year of our Lord 1918,” issued by Messrs. Burns and Oates, Ltd., 
28, Orchard Street, W. (price Is. 6d. net), is a bulky reference work of 
780 pages, with more than 200 pages of advertisements. It is an old- 
established publication, now in its eighty-first year, and contains all 
essential particulars regarding the Church of Rome and its organizations, 
enterprises, institutions, and officers. The work is a model of efficiency 
and effectiveness. _ 

We have just received the two volumes recording the Proceedings of 
the First and Second National Conferences on Race Betterment. They 
are published by the Race Betterment Foundation, from the Headquarters 
at Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. These remarkable records will be of 
the greatest value to all workers for medico-sociological progress. The 
section on Alcohol and Tobacco contains many notable contributions, and 
reproductions of numerous striking educational posters. Information 
regarding these instructive efforts of the Think-it-over Poster Committee 
can be obtained on application to 11, Mason Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. We commend to welfare workers in this land these suggestive 
end helpful volumes. _ 

The latest issue (No. 27) of the 44 Bulletin of the Russell Sage Founda¬ 
tion Library,” published by the Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130, East 
Twenty-Second Street, New York City, contains a bibliography of 41 Books 
on Social Subjects published in 1917.” 


44 The British Dominions Year-Book, 1918,” published by the Eagle Star 
and British Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, British Dominions 
House, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C. 3, is a remarkable reference work 
which all patriots should possess. It contains a number of important 
artides by well-known authorities on war problems and Commonwealth 
questions. There is an informing section, with instructive illustrations, 
on Food and Drink Problems. There are numerous maps, full-page 
illustrations in colour, and useful diagrams and tables. The work is in 
every way a notable one. _ 

Mr. Fred Ridout, of Whit stable, Kent, has introduced a form of 44 war 
service ” economy label which provides an ingenious means for the effective 
and convenient re-use of envelopes, so saving money, labour, and paper. 
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NEWMAIN5 RETREAT, 

FOR LADIES, 

NEWMAINS, LANARKSHIRE. 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


T HE house is devoted to the care of Ladies of the upper classes 
only, who can be treated either under the Acts or as Voluntary 
Patients. The place stands high and the estate is extensive, with 
bracing air and in good shelter. It is very retired and beautiful, well 
suited for the treatment of Inebriety, Narcomania, and other perversions, 
Neurasthenia, Hysteria, and minor Mental Ailments. 

No patients under Certificates of Insanity can be received. 


References. — Dr. G. M. Robertson, Dr. Yellowlees, Dr. Risien 
Russell, Dr. Oswald, and others. 

Terms and ‘particulars on application to “ Superintendent, The 
Retreat, Newmains, Lanarkshire.” Nearest Station, Hartwood, 
Cal. Rly. 


INEBRIETY—ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE 

DALRYMPLE HOUSE, RICKMANSWORTH, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1883 BY THE HOMES FOR INEBRIATES ASSOCIATION. HERTS. 

For the Treatment of Gentlemen under the Aet and Privately. 

SIX ACHES CHARMING GROUNDS ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER COI.NE. 

Indoor^and outdoor recreations. 


Terms: From three guineas weekly. 


Telephone: P. 0 . 16 . Rickmansworth. 

Apply to Dr. F. S. D. Hogg, Resident Medical Superintendent. 


SECOND EDITION . Pp.xx + 492 f with 607 original illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

By A. F. TREDGOLD, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 

Consulting Physician to the National Association for the Feeble-Minded, and to the Littleton Home 
for Defective Children ; Formerly Medical Expert to the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded, etc. 
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